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AN  INTRODUCTION 


These  I  Have  Loved 

Members  o£  my  family,  my  wife's  family,  and  few  of  my  friends  have  kindly 
urged  me  to  xsTrite  some  autobiographical  materials.  Until  quite  lately  I 
have  held  back  from  attenpting  it,  knowing  how  prone  such  matter  is  to 
biased  judgment,  and  also  feeling  distrustful  of  its  values  even  for  myself 
who  should  be  most  attracted  by  it.  Then,  at  last,  about  December,  1974, 
I  came  upon  a  cue  and  I  have  been  at  work  on  it  one  way  and  another  ever 
since. 

The  cue  came  from  Rupert  Brooke's  "The  Great  Lover",  the  mid-section  of 
which  I  am  going  to  quote  here. 

These  I  have  loved: 

White  plates  and  cups  clean- gleaming, 

Ringed  with  blue  lines;  and  feathery  faery  dust; 

Wet  roofs,  beneath  the  lamp-light;  the  strong  crust 

Of  friendly  bread;  and  many  tasting  food; 

Rainbov.'s;  and  the  blue  bitter  smoke  of  wood; 

And  radiant  raindrops  couching  in  cool  flowers ; 

And  flowers  themselves,  that  sway  through  sunny  hours; 

Dreaming  of  moths  that  drink  them  under  the  moon; 

Then,  the  cool  kindliness  of  sheets,  that  soon 

Smooth  away  trouble;  and  the  rough  male  kiss 

Of  blankets;  grainy  wood;  live  hair  that  is 

Shining  and  free;  blue  massing  clouds;  the  keen 

Unpassioned  beauty  of  a  great  machine; 

The  benison  of  hot  water;  furs  to  touch; 

The  good  smell  of  old  clothes;  and  other  such  -- 

The  comfortable  smell  of  friendly  fingers, 

Hair's  fragrance,  and  the  musty  reek  that  lingers 

About  dead  leaves  and  last  year ' s  ferns  .... 

Rupert  Brooke,  1887-1915 

Brooke's  poem  lists  things  he  has  loved,  twenty-one  items,  I  think,  all  of 
them  things  -  tangible,  substantially  material.  It  is  a  beautiful  list  of 
things  of  the  senses  -  strangely  there  is  no  reference  to  sound  -  but  all 
the  others  are  there:  sight,  taste,  tactual  and  thermal  perception,  smell. 
So  it  .occurred  to  me  to  undertake  to  celebrate  some  of  the  elements  which 
have  made  my  life  good,  attractive,  rewarding,  beginning  as  Brooke  put  it: 
"These  I  have  loved",  but  actually  meaning  much  more  than  he  meant.  His 
list  is  random  but  is  exclusively  sensuous,  material,  while  mine,  also 
random,  leaves  the  material,  as  a  general  thing,  at  one  side  and  under- 
takes to  emphasize  the  way  in  which  the  arts,  vocational  activities,  and 
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INTRODUCTION 


personal  relationships  -  in  short  how  experiences  in  my  intellectual  and 
social  and  spiritual  worlds  have  colored  and  shaped  my  life.  These  I 
have  loved. 

What  I  am  undertaking  is  not  autobiography  in  any  factual  or  comprehensive 
sense.  It  is  inferential  in  the  way  of  suggesting  that  one  who  loves  this 
or  that  or  has  given  himself  with  ardor  to  this  or  that  is  the  sort  of 
person  he  is  because  of  the  quality  of  the  things  he  has  loved. 

My  life  has  been  much  circumscribed.  I  have  labored  in  a  small  field  and 
one  of  my  mistakes  -  if  that  is  the  right  name  for  it  -  is  that  I  have 
actually  loved  the  very  smallness.  I  think  I  have  consciously  shunned 
bigness  and  importance.  Forty-nine  years  is  a  time  of  questionable  length 
to  spend  in  one  place,  essentially  at  one  job.  It  has  been  a  happy  time 
because  the  people  I  have  worked  with  have  been  warm  and  friendly  and 
tolerant,  and  because  the  materials  I  have  had  to  work  with  have  been 
challenging  and  rewarding.  I  came,  I  fear,  rather  too  soon  to  influential 
position  in  the  little  field;  I  rather  generally  had  my  own  way  in  matters 
of  planning  and  leadership  and  I  loved  it  all.  V»hat  I  have  had  in  the  way 
of  ambition  has  been  the  desire  to  v\Tite;  creatively  and  critically.  I 
have  written  three  boolcs ,  one  creative ,  This  Man ' s  Art,  a  book  of  poems 
vnritten  over  many  years  and  collected  and  published;  and  two  critical: 
Shakspere  and  Common  Sense,  a  fitting  together  of  a  number  of  classroom 
lectures  belonging  together  under  this  title ,  and  William  Faullcner : 
Narrative  Practice  and  Prose  Stvle,  done  after  my  retirement  and  being,  I 
think,  the  most  thorough  and  original  job  I  have  done.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  them,  although  no  one  but  myself  knows  fully  their  limitations. 

As  a  teacher  I  have  done  best  as  an  interpreter.  I  have  labored  to  create 
in  my  students  appetites  for  the  best  in  prose  and  poetry  and  I  have,  I 
think,  opened  a  few  doors  to  rooms  nobler  than  any  I  myself  ever  occupied 
or  could  have  done  credit  to. 

I  could  have  VTitten  some  of  these  fragments  earlier  had  the  zest  for  it 
abounded.  Other  parts  I  really  could  not  have  done  much  earlier,  because 
adequate  retrospective  was  necessar)^.  Vihile  this  miaterial  will  never  get 
the  proper  re-writing  and  polishing  and  drawing  together  it  calls  for, any- 
one with  the  patience  to  read  it  will  understand  and  take  it  as  it  is.  I 
strongly  recognize  that  only  a  few  people  will  care  for  these  fragments ,  no 
one  will  care  for  all  of  them.  It  is  that  very  unevenness  of  quality  and 
disunity  of  materials  that,  in  a  sense,  makes  it  mine.  My  poetry  book  I 
called  This  Man's  Art  out  of  a  well-known  line  in  Shakspere 's  Sonnet  XXIX. 
The  rest  of  that  line  is  That  Man's  Scope  which  at  least  reaches  out  to 
serve  as  title  for  this  latest  work. 

I  have  intentionally  left  out  of  these  materials,  except  as  they  came  through 
incidentally,  two  most  important  aspects  of  my  life:   (1)  the  particular 
bearing  of  my  intimate  family  relationships;  and  (2)  my  personal  religious 
belief  and  experience.  They  have  been  too  personal  and  private  for  this 
sort  of  exposure. 
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THE  HEAVENS  ARE  TELLING 

I  was  brought  early  to  love  the  sky:  the  sheer  deep  blue  o£  a  cloudless  day, 
or  slightly  better,  a  blue  expanse  flecked  by  little  cumulus  clumps  o£ 
white  vapor  like  a  sea  studded  with  little  islands.  Great  cloud  masses 
awed  me,  and  the  great  towering  electric  displays  of  summer  nights  had  a 
majesty  beyond  telling. 

But  most  of  all  I  loved  the  stars.  The  first  to  show  as  tvvrilight  faded  and 
on  into  the  darker  night,  the  teeming  multitudes  of  them,  and  at  dawn  one 
or  two  staying  late  to  defy  the  Sun.  We  lived  in  a  neighborhood  where  the 
children  played  the  standard  yard  games:  hide-and-seek  and  London  Bridge 
but  some  original  games  too.  One  I  enjoyed  -  indeed  I  joined  in  in  a  sort 
of  side-line  fashion  -  they  called  "First-Seer."  The  object  was  to  be  alert 
to  see  the  first  star  of  the  evening  and  to  shout  a  claim  for  it  as  first 
seer.  "First  Arcturus  seer,"  one  would  call;  "First  Sirius  seer,"  another, 
and  still  another  "First  Aldeberan  seer."  It  was  fun  -  the  sort  of  fun 
which  was  education,  or  the  sort  of  education  which  was  fun.  I  fancy 
Abraham's  shepherd  boys  played  it  as  t\\dlight  fell  out  on  the  Plains  of 
Mamre.  At  least  they  were  the  same  stars. 

The  stars  have  for  long  years  been  among  the  chief  est  of  my  loves.  Let  me 
focus  for  the  greater  portion  of  this  piece  on  a  single  celestial  spectacle 
of  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  This  heavenly  display  is  not  something 
new.  It  is  by  no  means  unique.  It  will  take  place  again  and  again  but 
this  particular  instance  caught  me  in  a  position  and  a  mood  to  be  deeply 
impressed.  In  a  way  it  serves  to  gather  together  or  summarize  celestial 
beauty. 

The  clustering  of  three  planets  to  form  a  perfect  equilateral  triangle  took 
place  in  mid-winter  of  1974,  perhaps  early  January.  They  were  in  their 
formation  about  45°  up  the  west  at  about  7  p.m. ,  EDST  and  so  proceeded  with 
only  slight  alteration  as  they  went  down  to  their  setting. 


As  I  recall  it  the  three. 
Moon,  Jupiter,  and  Venus 
were  in  formation  thus: 


^enus 


Of  course,  the  Moon's  more  not icable  progress  in  relation  to  the  other 
slower-paced  bodies  made  it  that  on  one  night  only,  and  even  for  only  a 
fractional  part  of  that,  were  they  in  their  perfect  triangle. 

The  whole  matter  is,  of  course,  relative  and  has  no  cosmic  significance. 
The  really  determining  factor  is  the  position  of  the  observer.  It  is 
really  not  that  these  bodies  are  in  that  formation.  It  is  my  position  on 
still  another  planet  which  is  such  that  they  seem  to  be  so  placed.   Indeed 
most  of  our  earth-based  celestial  observation  is  conditioned  by  positioning. 
It  is  what  makes  the  Sun  seem  to  go  around  the  Earth  and  the  Moon  do  its 
monthly  progress  in  relation  to  wherever  I  am  domiciled. 

But  in  spite  all  this  invoking  of  cool  fact  and  the  recognition  of  the 
part  played  in  this  spectacle  by  illusion,  by  relativity,  it  was  a 
manifestation  of  breath-taking  beauty.  The  sky  was  black,  and  set  into  its 
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THE  HEAVENS  ARE  TELLING  "   ■ 

blaclaiess  in  balanced  array,  were  these  three  most  brilliant  jewels  of 
the  night.  It  was  a  spectacle  to  call  one  away  from  the  mundane,  to 
catch  and  hold  the  spirit.  I  saw  it  as  beauty  without  really  asking  in 
that  moment,  "IVhat  is  beauty?"  It  seems  inane  to  take  it  any  other  way 
than  by  exclaiming,  "That  is  beautiful!"  Something  of  this  awesomeness 
must  have  moved  the  astronaut  as  he,  moon-based,  looked  back  and  saw  Earth, 
lovely  blue,  seemingly  so  unspoiled  by  ghettos  and  battlefields. 

I  have  seen  beauty  of  many  kinds  in  the  sky.  I've  watched  eclipses  but 
they  are  not  exactly  beautiful.  I  recall  a  time  more  than  forty  years  ago 
when  my  young  family  and  I  sat  out  on  our  west  porch  and  watched  an 
occultation  of  Venus.  It,  too,  was  not  precisely  beautiful.  Its  rarity 
was  the  compelling  factor  and,  it  too  was  a  demonstration  of  relativity, 
of  positioning.  This  phenomenon  was  not  visible  in  Johannesburg  or 
Spitzbergen. 

Now-a-days  the  air  is  dirty  and  stars  are  harder  to  see.  Also  the  garish 
city  lights  cut  down  on  our  star  counts.  But  in  clean  air  and  in  natural 
darkness  the  stars  are  clearly  abroad  and  their  nightly  p)T:otechnics  m.ean 
much  to  our  beauty-hungr>^  eyes.  I  am  grateful  that  my  elders  taught  me 
some  star  lore  while  I  still  had  clean  country  air  and  a  far  remove  from 
the  glare  of  city  lights  and  the  mad  rush  of  traffic. 

In  less  regular  fashion  the  sk>'  offers  other  beauties  for  our  fare.  Clouds 
are  infinitely  beautiful  in  their  varying  shapes  and  colors.  Sunrises  and 
sunsets  are  gorgeous  displays  of  quiet  transient  glory.  A  colorful  sunset, 
in  spite  of  its  transciency  is  a  cosmic  miracle.  Just  to  my  west  and  a 
little  elevated  above  my  yard  is  a  fine  broad -spreading  elm.  Its  branches 
reach  out  to  form  a  figure  like  a  broad  shallow  cup  on  a  pedestal  and  when 
the  leaves  are  gone  in  late  fall  and  i\-inter  and  early  spring,  if  the  sun- 
set sky  is  aglow  -  yellow  or  red  -  the  great  vessel  the  tree  makes  is 
transfigured  as  if  full  of  molten  gold  or  rosy  wine.  It  holds  so  for 
perhaps  ten  minutes  and  these  ten  minutes  afford  to  those  of  us  who  watch 
a  great   cup  filled  and  overflowing  with  glory.  There  is  moreover  the 
awesome  flashing  of  the  electric  storm  -  all  these  aspects  of  beauty  the 
sky  offers. 

Thus  the  sky  is  a  moving  draper)'  of  beauty.  All  of  its  aspects  shift  and 
change  and  pass.  A  world  in  which  the  beautiful  did  not  change,  in  which 
its  phenomena  were  fixed,  static,  would  not  be  so  lovely,  so  stirring  to 
the  spirit.  Everything  changes;  even  the  so-called  fixed  stars  change  in 
the  slow  dependable  procession  of  the  equinox.  I  have  taken  the  planetary 
triangle  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  displays  the  sky  has  afforded  me. 
But  there  is  beauty  in  the  sky  wherever  you  look.  Lift  up  your  eyes!  The 
Heavens  are  telling! 
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THE  CONCORD  OF  SIVEET  SOUNDS 

The  love  of  music  is  one  o£  my  most  treasured  loves,  and  yet  I  find  that 
I  really  know  pitifully  little  about  it.  I  began  to  be  aware  of  and  to 
care  for  great  music  rather  late  after  I  was  through  college.  A  long-time 
friend  introduced  me  to  one  of  his  friends  who  had  a  well -chosen  collection 
of  records  of  the  great  traditional  music:  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
Tschaikowski ,  Verdi  and  I  forthwith  fell  in  love  with  it.  I  never  asked 
why  I  loved  it,  or  what  there  was  in  it  that  I  loved.  It  caught  me  and 
continued  to  hold  me  in  thrall  and  now  after  long  years  I  neither  ask  or 
know  why. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  make  music  of  any  sort  either  vocal  or  instrumental, 
I  can  not  read  music  except  a  little  by  the  position  of  the  notes  on  a  scale 
in  a  hymn  book.  A  printed  page  of  musical  score  conveys  nothing  to  me.  I 
know  practically  nothing  of  musical  structure.  Generally  I  can  recognize 
that  I  have  heard  a  piece  before,  but  that  does  not  always  mean  that  I  can 
identify  it.  Generally  when  I  cannot  see  the  orchestra  I  can  distinguish 
the  strings  from  the  woodwinds  and  the  woodwinds  from  the  brass  but  not 
always  with  certainty.  Confronted  by  these  aspects  of  my  musical  impotence 
I  feel  deep  regret  and  helplessness,  but  I  still  say,  I  love  music.  It 
stirs  me,  arouses  me,  quiets  me,  somehow  feeds  me. 

I  love  the  well-tuned  human  voice:  Ezio  Pinza,  Jussi  Bjoerling,  ICirstin 
Flagstad,  Leontine  Price.  I  love  the  solo  instruments,  although  I  have 
never  come  to  care  greatly  for  the  organ.  I  love  the  piano:  Horowitz, 
Rubenstein;  the  violin:  Heifetz,  Stem,  Menuhin;  and,  of  course,  the  'cello: 
Casals..  But  even  more  the  ensembles  of  instruments:  trios,  quartets, 
quintets  have  charmed  me.  And  most  imposing  and  impressive  of  all  is  the 
great  massed  effect  of  the  full  orchestra  with  its  blending,  its  flexibility, 
its  infinite  variety  and  over-all  the  mastery  of  the  conductor:  Toscannini, 
Ormandy,  Szell,  Bernstein,  accomplished  Kith   such  authority  and  sensitivity. 
For  me  Beethoven's  Eroica  and  Brahms'  Third  are  trans c end en tly  moving  and 
satisfying. 

I  have  in  my  unreasoning  fashion  long  ago  cro'UTied  Mozart  chief  among  the 
great  makers  of  great  music.  Not  only  is  ever>'thing  he  does  done  ^fn.th 
mastery,  but  he  is  capable  of  great  music  in  all  kinds,  done  with  aptitude 
and  propriety.  Many  years  ago  I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  highly  competent 
musician  and  he  and  I  had  many  delightful  sessions  in  which  we  declared  our 
favorites.  He  was  playfully  derisive  of  my  fixation  on  Mozart  but  at  last 
one  day  he  broke  dawn   and  conceded:  "Of  course,  Mozart  is  all  right;  he  is 
good,  maybe  his  greatness  is  in  the  fact  that  he  is  good  at  everything.  He 
can  do  surpassingly,  all  kinds  of  music,  the  comic,  fantasy,  and  the  pro- 
foundly serious."  And  that,  too,  is  my  answer;  that  is  it,  just  as  in 
another  field  in  which  I  have  a  bit  more  of  a  right  to  speak,  Shakspere 
also  can  do  anything  and  everything  siorpassingly  well.  Such  is  mastery. 
There  are  not  many  such. 

I  have  wondered  what  music  little  David  played  on  his  harp.  I  have  been 
told  it  had  psychopatic  power.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  enjoyed  hearing 
old  Father  Jubal  fumbling  for  and  at  last  arriving  at  music.  Dryden's 
fancy  that  Timotheus  with  his  lyre  could  raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies  but 
that  Cecelia  with  her  vocal  strain  had  more  effect  in  that  she  could  bring 
an  angel  down.  If  I  am  reading  Dryden  correctly,  that  the  vocal  strain  is 
more  powerful  than  the  lyre,  I  think  I  do  not  fully  agree  with  the  poet, 
but  I  know  he  is  pointing  the  way  up  the  steeps  of  musical  development  the 
peaks  of  which  may  not  yet  have  been  reached.  But  in  our  ascending  course 
we  have  arrived  at  the  symphony. 
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THE  CONCORD  OF  SWEET  SOUNDS 

It  is  a  bit  hard  to  believe  that  that  will  ever  be  surpassed,  but,  o£ 
course,  it  may.  It  is  a  bit  ha-^.d  to  believe  poetry  will  ever  surpass 
Homer  and  Dante,  and  Chaucer,  and  Shakspere.  They  have  stook  up  clear 
and  loud  and  true  for  centuries  although  much  of  genuine  value  has  come 
along  since  and  is  coming  still.  So  I  believe -that  Haydn,  and  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  will  persist  and  that  whatever  newer  other 
music  may  appear  to  claim  attention,  they  will  still  be  there  standing 
stout  and  strong  and  sweet  as  ever. 

At  any  rate  I  am  most  deeply  grateful  that  I  -  even  in  my  poor  partial 
fashion  -  am  one  of  those  who  has  been  moved  by  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds . 
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TELL  ME  A  STORY 

My   love  of  stories  has  come  through  by  somewhat  strange  ways.  Somehow 
I  missed  many  of  the  classics.  Andersen  and  the  Grimms  I  failed  to  get 
in  any  fullness.  And  one  of  m>'  greatest  regrets  is  that  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  at  the  right  time  to  get  "Mice  in  IVonderland."  Even 
yet  I  am  not  easily  familiar  -with   that  great  story. 

My  early  experience  was  with  Bible  stories,  especially  the  great  stories 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  probably  still  stand  as  the  greatest  repository 
of  great  human  stories.  I  have  conversed  -with  people  of  fine  and  discern- 
ing minds  who  report  themselves  left  cold  by  the  Old  Testament,  whereas 
all  my  life  I  have  delighted  in  the  rich  humanity  of  Genesis  and  the 
historical  books.  For  me  the  Abraham- Jacob -Joseph  sequence,  running  from 
Chapter  12  to  Chapter  50  of  Genesis  is  the  most  exciting  single  body  of 
story  that  I  know.  Especially  golaen  in  that  great  stor)'  is  the  episode 
of  Judah's  encounter  with  Joseph  as  he  stood  splendidly  bold  against  the 
exotic  stranger,  asserting  his  determination  to  save  Benjamin.  Whoever 
set  that  story  down  first  in  the  record  was  a  profound  upholder  and 
expounder  of  the  human  heart  and  sensitive  portrayer  of  manly  dignity. 

There  are  many  splendid  stories  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  is 
the  tragic  heart-break  of  the  David-Absalom  relation,  the  bold  audacity  of 
Elijah's  single-handed  overthrow'  of  Jezebel's  priests  on  Mt.  Carmel,  and 
the  exotic  glitter  of  the  Persian  Court,  chief  gem  of  which  was  Queen 
Esther ,  Next  after  the  Bible  came  Pilgrim's  Progress  full  of  close 
encounters  and  adventures  and,  above  all,  of  moral  verities. 

I  have  repeated  countless  times  in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere  that  the 
two  great  story  books  of  our  \v"orld  are  Genesis  and  the  Odyssey.  I  am  never 
able,  in  the  presence  of  the  Odyssey,  to  feel  an  equal  greatness  for  the 
Iliad.  For,  for  me  it  lacks  the  warmth  and  intensity  and  humanity  of  great 
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story.  One  episode  only  -  the  behavior  o£  Hector  as  he  leaves  for  battle, 
taking  farewell  of  Andromache  and  the  little  boy  Astyanax  who  is  terrified 
until  his  father  removes  his  great  battle  helmet  -  has  the  tenderness  and 
depth  of  real  human  feeling.  Only  this  one  for  the  Iliad,  whereas  the 
Odyssey  is  full  of  story  after  story  of  gripping  human  interest.  There  is 
the  fascinating  adventure  with  the  Cyclops,  the  meeting  on  the  beach  with 
Nausicaa  and  her  maids,  the  recognition  scenes  in  which  the  hero  is 
identified  by  the  scar  on  his  thigh  as  the  old  slave  woman  bathes  him,  and 
the  quick  recall  of  the  old  half -blind  dog  who  has  not  seen  him  for  years. 
And, in  a  way, for  me  the  most  intense  and  meaningful  of  all  is  the  descent 
to  the  world  of  the  dead  and  the  coming  into  presence  of  the  magic  presence 
of  Teiresias. 

I  have  loved  funny  stories  and  tragic  stories.  l\hen  I  came  first  upon  ^fe.rk 
Twain's  "Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County"  I  could  not  imagine  a 
funnier  story.  But  later  I  discovered  William  Faulkner  and  ever  since  I 
have  put  the  Frog  story  a  few  steps  down  the  scale  in  favor  of  Faulkner's 
"Spotted  Horses,"  and  especially,  the  funniest  of  all,  "Mule  in  the  Yard." 
Tragic  stories  also  claim  high  place  for  me.  Chief  among  them  are  Edith 
l^T^arton's  "Ethan  Frome,"  Henry  James'  "The  Turn  of  the  Screw,"  and  perhaps 
most  profoundly  and  tragically  human,  John  Steinbeck's  Of  Mice  and  Men.  All 
of  them  experiences  to  tear  the  heart. 

When  my  own  boys  came  along  the  family  discovered  the  rich  enchantment  of 
A.  A.  >Iilne's  stories  of  Winnie  the  Pooh  and  his  associates:  Rabbit,  0\vl, 
Piglet,  Kanga,  Tigger,  and  Eeyore,  geared  precisely  to  the  sensibilities 
of  both  generations. 

It  has  been  exciting  to  discover  that  often  half  or  more  of  the  charm  of  the 
story  experience  is  found  in  the  realization  that  the  teller  of  the  stories 
is  as  interesting  as  the  story  itself.  Recall  only  these  few:  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  Thomas  Deloney,  Mark  Twain,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  Faulkner's 
V.  K.  Ratliff. 

These  stories  fill  up  a  richly  stocked  store  house,  I  am  reminded  of  how 
small  a  portion  of  the  whole  I  have  treated  by  the  sheer  volume  of  material 
I  have  not  had  either  time  or  space  for  even  bare  mention.  It  is  an  old 
and  insatiable  cry  ringing  through  all  time  and  with  individuals  from  child- 
hood to  old  age:  "Tell  me  a  story!" 
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As  I  recall  from  the  years  I  spent  in  the  one-room  school,  every  month  the 
Illinois  State  Department  of  Education  provided  for  the  students  individual 
copies  of  some  poem  or  prose  classic  for  school  study.  To  me  the  arrival 
of  that  little  pamphlet  was  an  exciting  event.  I  don't  remember  what  many 
of  them  were.  I  do  remember  that  there  were  some  I  did  not  like  but  some 
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were  fine  and  from  them  sprung  up  my  love  of  poetry.  Longfellow  was  the 
key  and  the  king.  "Evangeline"  broke  my  heart,  but  I  thought  it  beautiful. 
The  dactyls  somehow  seemed  to  me  the  right  vehicle,  but  when  "Hiavv'atha" 
came  "Evangeline"  fell  into  the  background  and  I  went  about  chanting,  "By 
the  shores  of  Gitchiegumie,"  emd  "At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured,"  day 
after  day. 

In  the  following  years  -  high  school  and  college  -  came  Lowell,  and  Holmes, 
and  IVhittier;  the  last  I  thought  the  best  because  of  his  love  of  the  world 
of  nature  and  his  hatred  of  human  injustice.  And  at  last  there  was  IVhitman 
who   in  more  ways  than  one  gave  poetry  a  new  dimension  and  my  concept  of 
poetry  and  America  and  mankind  was  stretched  into  something  big  and 
challenging. 

Tennyson  and  Browning  claimed  me,  the  latter  especially  for  his  skill  in 
letting  someone  else  tell  his  story  and  the  broad  expanse  of  human 
motivation  he  opened  up.  Moreover  I  liked  his  verse  because  it  was  not  easy. 
At  about  the  same  time  I  discovered  the  Romantics.  I  admired  Wordsworth  and 
came  later  to  think  his  Prelude  one  of  our  finest  poems.  But  Coleridge  and 
Shelley  more  than  Wordsworth  were  waiting  out  of  the  heart  of  poetry.  If 
Coleridge  lacked  in  message  it  was  because  he  wrote  out  of  a  dream  world 
magically  musical  and  full  of  phantasy.  Shelley  was  master  of  the 
inplements  of  song  and  at  the  same  time  was  driven  to  high  passion  by  the 
inequities  of  society.  But  most  of  all  Keats  was  pure  poet,  chief  spokes- 
man of  beauty,  and  it's  strong  league  with  truth. 

It  was  much  later  that  I  came  upon  Chaucer's  "Troilus  and  Criseyde"  which  I 
have  come  to  believe  the  best  of  all  long  poems  in  English.  I  had  no  formal 
introduction  to  it;  I  mean  I  had  no  one  teach  it  to  me.  I  knew  and,  of 
course,  loved  Tlie  Canterbur)-  Tales,  but  I  went  into  the  "Troilus"  on  my  o\m. 
It  is  a  fine  stor>%  a  love  story  involving  great  people  greatly  presented, 
shown  in  their  o\\'n  social  environment  moving  easily  in  a  believable  world. 
The  strictures  of  the  courtly  love  convention  in  no  way  over-rode  the 
passionate  relationship  of  young  love.  The  motivation  of  t\s-o  great  lovers 
is  as  old  as  the  world  of  men  and  women.  And  the  comic  presence  of  Pandarus 
is  not  in  discord  v.lth  the  tragic  mood  but  provides  a  validating  signature 
to  the  humanity  of  the  rest  of  the  story.  How  great  the  poem  is  is  attested, 
with  telling  irony,  by  the  relatively  shabby  treatment  given  it  by  both 
Shakspere  and  Dryden. 

Before  I  move  too  far  in  this  account  of  the  development  of  my  taste  in 
poetry  I  want  to  pause  to  reflect  on  what  the  individual  understands  poetry 
to  be.  I  think,  in  common  with  most  children,  I  thought  of  rime  as  the 
salient  factor  in  poetry;  then  rhythm,  movement  as  in  little  mnemonic  jingles 
and  counting-out  pieces;  then  stories  fitted  out  with  rime  and  jingle  such  as 
"Jack  and  Jill,"  "Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas,"  or  "John  Gilpin's  Ride." 

I  believe  most  folk  who  recognize  poetry  at  all  identify  these  three  factors. 
But  there  is  far  more  than  that  if  the  poetry  is  good.  What  a  refined  sense 
of  poetry  adds  to  these  -  even  often  by-passing  one  or  more  or  all  of  these  - 
lies  in  what  in  the  making  of  truly  great  poetry  the  creative  mind  does  ;\dth 
language  -  how  he  puts  to  work  the  evocative  and  explosive  potential  of  words. 
Latin-wise  poet  means  maker .  The  Northern  dialects  of  English  called  them  so ; 
The  poets  are  the  makers. 
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A  few  examples  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  power  o£  poetic  word  use: 

.  All  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death. 

Shakspere,  Macb.  V,v,  25-26 
We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup 
My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip! 

Coleridge,  "Rime  if  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  203-205 
I-Iis  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred;  ai^d  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed, 

Keats,  "Hyperion,  I,  16-18 

Add  to  that  the  power  to  evoke  and  project  images;  to  bring  to  life  human 
behavior,  i^.e_. ,  create  character;  and  to  employ  such  elements  as  irony  and 
humor.  Criseyde  is  overwhelmed  in  distress  and  grief  but  she  is  still 
capable  of  both  humor  and  irony: 

I  am  a  wofflman,as  ful  wel  ye  woot. 

Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  IV,   1281 

As  I  recall,  in  the  little  one-room  schools  provided  with  the  little  state- 
selected  pamphlets,  we  got  no  farther  than  rime  and  jingle  and  tale.  The 
richer  aspects  of  the  poetic  treasur)'  lay  ahead  in  later  years.  They  are 
the  ultimate  poetic  values. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  the  contribution  of  John  Keats,  the  finest  of  the  later 
poets.  The  facts  of  Keats'  life  were  all  against  his  being  any  sort  of  poet 
at  all  rather  than  the  finest  of  them  all.  He  had  many  special  skills:  He 
could  tell  a  story.  Three  he  told  extremely  well.  The  story  of  Isabella 
and  her  pot  of  Basil  is  a  sort  of  unnecessary  story  but  Keats  tells  it  in 
pierceingly  tragic  terms  and  in  spite  of  all,  it  is  true.  Charles  Lamb, 
who  wrote  of  it  says  the  word  for  me.  "It  is  a  poem  of  feeling  while 
'  Lamaa'  is  a  poem  of  fancy,  and  for  us  an  ounce  of  feeling  is  worth  a  pound 
of  fancy."  There  is  also  the  great  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  most  opulently 
ornamented  and  set  to  majestic  Spenserians.  It  reaches  through  to  all  the 
senses.  Recall  how  bitter  chill  it  was  at  the  beginning  and  how  at  the  end 
the  door  of  the  lovers '  escape  groaned  upon  its  hinges .  '  'And  they  are  gone : 
ay,  ages  long  ago."  The  poem  is  a  perfect  vehicle  for. the  idealized  romance. 

But  always jfor  me, the  greatest  of  Keats  is  in  the  Odes:  'To  a  Nightingale," 
"On  a  Grecian  Urn"  with  its  quiet  concluding  dictum  "Beauty  is  Truth"  which 
is  all  you  need  to  know  to  know  John  Keats,  and  the  "Ode  to  Autumn."  which 
for  me  I  have  set  apart  as  being  the  finest  short  poem  in  English  (and  I  am 
almost  agreeable  to  omitting  the  qualifier,  short) .  How  artlessly  schematized 
is  its  structure: 

Stanza  I.  Here  is  the  sense  of  ripeness  beneath  the  maturing  sun, 
filling  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core. 

Stanza  II.  Autumn  is  personified.  There  on  the  furrow  drugged  to 
sleep  by  autumn  and  ripeness  lies  the  chastely  sculptured  maiden 
■  figure  of  the  reaper,  but  roused  and  rising  no;\'  at  last  she  gathers 
up  her  gleanings,  steadying  her  laden  head  across  the  brook. 
Stanza  III.  And  now  attend  to  the  sounds  of  Autumn,  "the  wailful 
choir  of  small  gnats,"  and  the  twittering  of  the  swallows  gathering 
in  the  skies. 
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There  is  not  an  idea  in  the   poem;  there  is  no  voice  heard;  no  word  spoken. 
It  is  as  right  in  its  omissions  as  in  its  inclusions.  It  is  sheer  Autumn; 
it  is  beauty  in  the  hands  o£  a  master.  One  day  in  the  classroom,  in  a 
characteristic  play  o£  fancy,  I  said  if  I  had  to  choose  three  companions  to 
go  with  me  on  a  walking  tour  I  would  choose  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  John  Keats, 
and  Henry  Thoreau.  And  a  student  spoke  up:  'HVhy  Keats?  He  wouldn't  be  any 
fun."  And.  I  replied,  "Have  you  read  his  letters?  They  reveal  a  man  of  rare 
warmth  and  humor.  He  had  a  faculty  for  making  friends." 

I  have  come,  too,  to  love  our  later  Americans.  Emily  Dickinson  is  I  think 
closest  match  for  Blake.  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and  Robert  Frost  stand 
out  in  my  regard.  I  owe  m)'  oivn  deepest  debt  to  Robinson.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  \\Tite  like  him  or  that  I  think  like  him  but  he  taught  me  much  in  the 
way  of  ironic  control  and  of  human  sympathy.  Frost  is  great  -  at  least  he 
was  great  in  his  earlier  books:  North  of  Boston,  Mountain  Interval,  llev 
Hampshire ,  and  even  a  great  deal  of  A  Farther  Range.  Many  of  the  single 
poems  are  essentials  of  our  culture.  'The  Road  Mot  Taken,"  "Stopping  by 
Woods  on  a  Snouy  Evening,"  "Nature's  First  Green,"  "Fire  and  Ice,"  "The 
Death  of  the  Hired  Man,"  are  little  poems,  but  if  we  did  not  have  them 
there  would  be  gaps  left  in  the  fabric  of  our  poetry. 

I  should  acknowledge  m^^  sense  of  the  power  and  finesse  of  Dryden  and  Pope; 
It  is  chiefly,  I  am  sure,  because  I  have  not  given  them  due  attention.  My 
omission  of  Mlton  from  strong  mention  I  am  sorry  for.  Milton  has  never 
warmed  me  -  my  attitude  is,  I  fear,  almost  a  perverse  prejudice.  It  was  a 
mighty  voice,  that  I  know,  but  I  think  a  cold  one. 

The  fact  that  I  barely  mention  Donne,  Herbert,  and  Herrick  does  not  mean 
that  I  do  not  recognize  their  peculiar  power.  I  regret,  too,  keenly  my 
inattention  to  Yeats  whom  I  know  too  slenderly.  "The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree" 
is  one  of  the  really  great  small  poems  of  our  treasury.  Most  of  all  I  have 
neglected  Housmian  and  Hopkins  both  of  whom  I  love  and  in  each  of  whom  I  find 
a  special  skill  and  power. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  own  attempts  at  poetry.  I  have  no  lyric  faculty;  m>'  poems 
do  not  sing;  they  say.  I  did  four  or  five  dramatic  monologues  in  the 
fashion  of  Bro\\'ning  and  Robinson.  I  found  the  type  congenial  and  I  got  joy 
out  of  doing  them.  Ify  materials:  theme,  story,  and  characters  have  been 
chiefly  biblical.  I  still  wish  I  might  have  done  som.ething  with  the  Prophet 
Elijah.  My  closest  approach  to  him  is  in  the  John  Baptist  soliloquy,  "Eagle 
in  a  Cage."  And  I  have  long  and  fruitlessly  sought  for  a  treatment  of  King 
Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor.  I  am  glad  to  have  done  "The  Man  from  Stratford 
Entertains  Ben  Jonson,"  for  I  think  it  shows  some  insight  into  the  enigma 
called  Mistress  Anne  Shakspere,  and  it  is  also  another  obvious  echo  of 
Robinson's  way. 

1-31-75 
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When  I  say  I  love  Chaucer  or  Keats  or  Shelley  or  Hardy  or  Frost  I  mean 
that  I  love  the  man  as  well  as  his  work.  I  have  come  to  have  an  awareness 
of  him  as  a  person  as  well  as  an  artist.  But  when  I  say  I  love  Shakspere, 
I  say  it  in  a  more  limited  sense,  for  with  Shakspere  it  has  never  been  so. 
I  have  never  really  realized  him  as  a  person.  I  think  it  will  always  be  so. 
What  I  love  is  an  unsurpassable  body  of  work,  a  little  of  which  may  be  of 
ordinary  quality  or  even  less,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  which  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence,  and  that  part  I  love  unqualifiedly. 

In  what  I  am  wTiting  here  I  do  not  aspire  to  anything  definitive  or  final 
about  Shakspere  or  this  love  I  have  for  his  work.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
confine  m[>'self  to  impressions  of  my  o^vn  about  how  Shakspere 's  work  has 
caught  and  compelled  my  allegiance  and  commanded  my  activity  through  many 
years . 

There  has  been  other  fine  drama  in  English:  Marlowe,  Deldcer,  Fletcher, 
Jonson,  Dryden,  Sheridan  and  others.  It  is  only  just  to  say  praise  for  a 
few  Americans:  Maxwell  Anderson  and  Arthur  Miller,  but  for  my  own  taste 
and  the  taste  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  Shakspere  stands  up  pre-eminent 
above  all  the  others. 

He  was  a  poet.  English  blank  verse  was  already  well  advanced  when  Shakspere 
entered  upon  his  career.  Marlowe  had  mastered  it  at  least  for  the  grand 
manner.  The  sonnet  was  already  at  home  in  English:  l\yatt,  Surrey,  Spenser, 
Sidney,  and  others  had  made  of  it  a  most  flexible  and  sensitive  instrument. 
And  from  the  first  Shakspere  was  adept  in  these  media.  Piis  sonnets  - 
modified  in  their  riming  pattern  after  his  own.   hand  -  are  works  of  beauty 
and  his  command  of  blank  verse  grew  from  proficiency  in  the  earlier  plays 
to  sheer  master)'  in  the  later.  From  Macbeth  on  the  blank  verse  not  only 
moved  with  grace  and  dignit)^  but  it  had  come  in  a  singular  way  to  the 
service  of  the  strange  and  varied  demands  of  the  mind  upon  the  stretch. 

Shakspere 's  use  of  the  language -was  creative,  expansive  -  his  use  of  words 
is  bold  and  creative.  His  word  for  whatever  it  is,  is  the  word.  ^Vhy  should 
I  illustrate,  yet  how  can  I  resist? 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 
As  chimney  sweepers  come  to  dust. 

Sung  from  Cym. 
My  dearest  partner  of  greatness.  Macb.I,v,ll 

My  father  was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

W.T.  IV,  iii,  27 
I  could  play  Ector  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in, 

to  make  all  split.  Dream  I,ii,  30-31 

Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow  room. 

John  V,v,ll 
0  how  full  of  briars  is  this  working  day  world. 

A.Y.L.  I,ii,12 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath.       I  HIV,  111,1,256-7 

And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

TN  V,i,383  ,  , 
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One  writ  wit±i  me  in  sour  misfortunes'  book. 

Romeo .  V,iii,82 
Good  night,  sweet  prince, 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 

Ham.  V,ii,  370-1 
Would  I  were  in  an  ale-house  in  London . 
I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety. 

HV,  III, ii, 263 
Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence  even  as  their  coming  hither. 
Ripeness  is  all.  Lear,  V,ii,9-10 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave. 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

Macb.  Ill, ii, 32-33 
Now  boast  thee.  Death.  In  thy  possession 
Lies  a  lass  unparalleled.       Antony ,  V,ii,317-318 

What  see' St  thou  else 
In  the  dark  bactos-ard  and  abysm  of  time? 

Temp.  I,ii,  149-150 

In  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  similar  speeches  this  unerring  choice  of  word 
and  phrase  demonstrates  itself.  But  even  more  in  longer  speeches  is  the 
inevitability  of  language  choice  displayed,  Portia  of  Belmont  -  no  un- 
lettered girl  -  employs  it  for  her  speech  of  comm.itment;  Juliet's  speech 
before  death,  Othello's  prelude  to  suicide,  Coriolanus '  compressed  quiet 
speech  of  defense  and  defiance,  at  least  two  or  three  of  Hamlet's 
soliliquies,  Cleopatra  preparing  to  outvs'it  Caesar  and  end  herself  and  her 
women  in  a  ;\ay  to  make  death  proud  to  take  them,  and  perhaps  best  of  all 
Prospero's  farewell  to  his  art  -  all  these  are  powerfully  dramatic  but  are 
linguistically  grand  and  full  of  beauty.  And  through  the  centuries  they  have 
served  as  eminently  great  parts  for  great  actors .  I  have  rebuked  m>'self 
at  times  at  how  little  I  have  valued  staging,  and  plot,  and  costume  in  my 
delight  in  the  greater  glory  that  resides  in  the  langiiage.  Seeing  the  play 
in  the  depiction  of  a  Gielgud  or  Olivier  -  or  even  a  Burbage  -is  a  wonderful 
experience  but  hearing  it  well  read  or  even  reading  it  quietly  alone  is  to 
me  a  greater  privilege. 

But  my  greatest  joy  from  Shakspere  is  from  his  amazing  congregation  of 
characters  and  their  infinite  variety.  I  love  the  great  ones:  Brutus, 
Falstaff ,  Hamlet,  Henry  V,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  most  of  all  Lear.  No  matter 
how  controlled  by  fantastic  plots  and  unrealistic  situations  these  great  ones 
may  be,  once  committed  to  their  course,  they  never  lose  their  humanity.  They 
remain  real.  And  in  similar  fashion  the  great  women  display  the  same  human 
verity:  Beatrice,  Rosalind,  Viola,  Desdemona,  Cordelia  -  even  the  evil  ones  - 
Lady  Macbeth,  Goneril  -  and  supreme  among  female  characters  Shakspere 's 
Cleopatra.  And  I  want  to  include  a  trio  of  princesses:  Imogen,  Perdita 
(my  favorite),  and  Miranda.  This  is  unmatched  human  company  -  enough  to 
crown  as  supreme  any  creator  of  character.  But  for  me  the  greatest  surprise 
is  in  the  infinite  company  of  lesser  characters,  done  as  well  as  the  greater 
ones,  with  utmost  care  and  fidelity. 

The  clowns  and  fools  charm  me,  maybe  especially  Lear's  Fool  and  the  poor  slow 
river -man  who  brought  the  "worm"  to  Cleopatra.  Consider  well  the  bevy  of 
second  women  -  Nerissa,  Celia,  the  microscopic  Maria,  Beatrice  who  in  reality 
is  second  to  no  one,  Emilia,  lago's  quick-eyed  wife,  and  Cleopatra's  marvelous 
gentlewomen,  Charmian  and  Iras. 
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Now  and  again  a  character  from  out  of  nowhere  rises  up  to  surprise  me.  A 
prime  example  is  the  great  black  villain.  Aaron,  in  Titus  demonstrates , 
centuries  before  our  time  the  pride  and  resentment  of  the  black  man  against 
the  dominant  white.  Also  recall  Falstaff's  boy,  wise  in  his  master's  devices, 
homesick  for  a  London  ale-house,  but  in  spirit  .and  quality  of  mind  no  more 
like  the  Great  One  than  night  is  to  day.  And  there  are  others  by  the  score: 
Ancient  Pistol,  Launce  with  his  dog,  Jessica  the  Jew's  self-serving  daughter, 
and  that  marvelous  pair,  Stephano  and  Trinculo  who  malce  merr>^  with  tempests. 
Do  not  neglect  to  contemplate  the  fantastics:  Robin  Goodfellow  or  Puck,  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  Malvolio,  Ariel,  and  above  all,  Caliban.  Benedick  rates 
a  higher  shelf  than  a  mere  fantastic  but  there  must  be  room  made  for  him  as 
there  must  for  Edgar,  the  great  impersonator.  And  all  of  these  come  out  of 
one  mighty  womb  of  fancy.  For  them  I  love  him,  or  them. 

Don't  ask  me  who  are  Shakspere's  five  greatest  character  creations,  for  I  do 
not  know  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  held  by  any  present  list;  just  now  I  would 
name  them  and  in  this  order:  Hamlet,  Othello,  Falstaff,  Cleopatra,  and  Lear, 
he  the  foolish,  perverse,  crazed  old  man  but  every  inch  a  king.  No  one  should 
try  to  play  him. 

I  am  still  on  the  subject  of  variety  of  character  and  I  am  sad  as  I  think  of 
names  I  have  passed  over:  Juliet's  Nurse,  Shylock,  Cassius,  for  v;hom  I  have  a 
special  fondness,  Horatio,  Prince  Hal,  Bottom  the  Weaver,  Dame  Quickly,  the 
fat  wench  Nell  in  pursuit  of  her  Dromio.  And  I  have  not  forgotten  lago  who 
indeed  might  well  be  sixth  on  my  list  of  five  great  ones. 

Shall  we  say  Shalcspere  began  to  \\Tite  about  1590  and  left  off  about  1611  -  a 
span  of  twenty-one  years,  and  that  was  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  And 
in  all  that  time  his  fame  has  never  fallen  below  that  of  any  other.  Styles 
and  devices  for  presenting  him  have  been  the  subject  of  experimentation  but 
adaptations  have  always  fallen  short  and  he  still  holds  the  stage.  There  is 
no  sign  of  decline.  Perhaps  that  is  his  greatest  distinction.  That  is 
genuine  immortality. 

In  the  fine  Epilogue  to  King  Henry  V,  Shakspere  speaks,  I  think  for  the  only 
time  in  all  the  plays,  directly  of  Eimself .  Looking  back  over  this  play  as 
it  drew  to  its  end  -  the  play  for  which  he  may  very  well  have  been  most 
ambitious,  he  calls  himself  "our  bending  author."  Bending,  that  means 
working,  laboring,  bringing  to  being.  That  single  word  almost  gets  my  love 
for  the  man.  It  means  that  he  and  every  other  man  of  genius  works  hard  and 
strenuously  at  his  creation.  The  spring  of  genius  does  not  gush,  spout,  flow 
effortlessly  from  some  secret  source;  genius  labors  for  its  results,  bending, 
straining  for  its  effects.  Shelley's  words  about  "profues  strains  of  un- 
premedited  art"  were  spoken  about  a  bird,  not  an  intelligent  mind.  And  now 
this  peep  through  the  tavern  window  at  the  bending  figure  beside  the  candle 
is  the  proper  view  of  our  author.  He  is  a  genius,  possibly  the  world's 
greatest  -  and  he  reached  heights  unattained  by  any  other,  but  he  worked 
hard  at  it.  That  in  him  I  love. 
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THE  ESTHETIC  EXPERIENCE 

My  involvement  with  the  great  works  o£  literature  drove  me  early  into  a 
search  for  the  nature  of  their  beauty  -  a  major  component  of  their  power. 
And  in  the  decade  of  the  Forties  I  came  to  the  brash  decision  to  work  up  a 
course  in  Esthetics  which  is  an  examination  into  the  nature  of  beauty.  This 
is  really  the  only  branch  of  philosophy  into  which  I  ever  ventured.  But 
this  one  I  had  to  explore  for  my  o\m.   sake  and  to  arouse  such  of  my  students 
as  might  have  such  a  curiosity. 

One  summer  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  a  course  in  Esthetics  was  given 
by  Dr.  Axel  Brett,  a  delightful  Swede  with  a  rich  faculty  of  humor  and  a 
great  store  of  good  sense,  I  audited  his  course  and  that  was  my  only  formal 
preparation  in  the  field.  I  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  as  a  fellow 
auditor,  Mr.  Ralph  Colbert,  my  friend,  and  a  fine  musician.  I  think  we 
enjoyed  Dr.  Brett  together  more  than  those  in  the  class  who  were  doing  that 
often  deadly  thing,  taking  the  course  for  credit.  Moreover  I  had  the  un- 
usual advantage  of  a  stirring  and  happily  untechnical  textbook  by  Drs. 
Katherine  Gilbert  and  Helmut  Kuhn  of  Duke  University. 

Of  course,  almost  immediately  the  primary  inquiry  was  "l^hiat  is  beauty,"  but 
soon  I  was  led  to  ask  myself  and  my  authorities  and  my  students,  "l\'hat  is  an 
esthetic  experience?"  and  to  search  back  in  my  memory  for  that  sort  of 
experience.  Early  on  in  my  development  of  the  course  I  began  to  assert  that 
the  esthetic  has  nothing  to  do  vvrith  natural  beauty.  A  party  to  the  matter 
is,  if  not  alvv^ays  so,  almost  always  a  human  agent,  a  creator,  an  artist. 
His  presence  is  essential  and  determinative.  The  Taj  Mahal  is  in  the  field 
of  the  esthetic;  the  great  redwood  forests  of  Northern  California  are  not. 
Also  excluded  from  the  field  of  the  esthetic  is  the  beauty  of  the  living  human 
form.  Leonardo's  Mona  Lisa  is  a  matter  for  esthetics;  Elizabeth  Taylor  is  not. 

The  esthetic  object  has  a  power  to  capture  the  obsen^ers  mind,  indeed,  and 
especially  his  imagination  and  spiritual  enlistment.  A  genuine  esthetic 
experience  is  one  in  which  one  is  immersed,  even  rapt  oiit  of  any  intellectual 
awareness:  it  is  of  the  nature  of  vision,  of  revelation. 

I  shall  undertake  to  relate  four  or  five  such  experiences  or  perhaps  more 
exactly  the  circumstances  in  which  they  took  place.  Back  in  the  mid- twenties 
when  I  was  in  graduate  school  in  Chicago,  I  somehow  found  myself  possessed  of 
a  ticket  to  a  concert  appearance  by  the  great  Irish  tenor,  John  McCormack.  My 
thin  purse  and  my  rural  background  had  made  me  a  stranger  to  concert  experiences, 
And  here  I  found  myself  in  a  great  crowded  music  hall  and  suddenly  on  the  stage 
the  great  solo  figure.  He  was  a  big  man,  magnificent  physically,  tremendous 
expanse  of  stiff  white  shirt,  white  tie,  faultlessly  groomed,  and  then  the 
voice.  I  remember  only  two  things  he  sang:  Handel's  "IvTiere  E'er  You  Walk," 
and  Caesar  Franck's  "Panis  Angelicas."  And  in  McCormack 's  usage  the  applause 
called  not  for  another  piece  or  for  something  else  sung  at  the  end  of  the 
program  but  for  the  immediate  repetition  of  the  one  just  sung.  And  that  for 
me  is  what  encore  means.  I  could  not  analyze  my  experience;  I  didn't  want  to. 
I  was  caught  up  out  of  my  world  and  for  a  little  while  was  with  beauty.  The 
memory  sings  on  through  all  the  years. 

Twenty-odd  years  later  my  younger  son  and  I,  he  even  then  possessed  of  better 
musical  sensitivity  than  I,  went  to  Knoxville  to  a  concert  by  the  Philadelphia 
Synf)hony  Orchestra  with  Eugene  Ormandy.  I  do  not  recall  the  program  in  detail 
but  the  earlier  part  was  the  traditional  German  stuff  and  we  were  not  uplifted. 
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Indeed  we  talked  o£  going  home,  for  we  saw  that  the  rest  of  the  program  was 
Russian,  but  at  the  same  time  we  were  Scotch  and  so  we  settled  back  for  our 
money's  worth.  But  the  tempo  of  our  interest  picked  up.  The  last  piece  was 
parts  of  Moussorgski's  Pictures  for  an  E>chibition  and  the  last  picture  was 
"The  Great  Gate  of  Kiev"7^  The  stage  carpenters  had  built  up  a  great  con- 
struction of  steam  pipes  and  as  the  piece  developed  its  power  members  of  the 
percussion  section  beat  on  those  pipes  with  great  hammers,  creating  a 
crescendo  effect  such  as  I  had  never  before  heard.  That  total  effect  caught 
me.  I  don't  recall  what  my  son's  reaction  was  -  it  caught  and  held  me  in 
suspense  for  a  long  while  after. 

I  cannot  remember  exactly  when  it  was  but  it  was  with  no  prompting  from  any- 
one that  I  discovered  the  poetry  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  That  was  and 
remains  an  esthitic  experience  of  peculiar  richness.  The  daring  of  the 
rhythms,  the  boldness  of  the  fancy,  the  quick  pounce  on  unsuspecting  spots 
of  diction,  the  devotional  passion,  even  the  anger,  all  astounded  and  com- 
pelled me  to  a  quick  response.  "Pied  Beauty,"  "The  Windhover,"  portions  of 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland,"  and  for  me  most  especially,  "Felix  Randall," 
are  poetry  like  that  of  no  one  else.  That  experience,  sharpest  at  first, 
has  remained  sharp  and  lasting. 

At  one  Chapel  Service  at  College  when  it  was  my  lot  to  preside,  a  guest 
speaker  was  brought  in  to  speak.  This  w^as  an  unexpected  visit  and  I  was 
unprepared.  He  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Buttrick  of  New  York  and  I  had  to 
introduce  him.  He  was  a  man  of  outstanding  ability  and  wide  repute.  I  put 
it  midly  when  I  say  I  was  flustered,  but  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  was  almost- 
instantly  captured  and  enthralled  by  the  man  and  by  what  he  said.  His 
Scriptural  text  was  John  17:19.  "...for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  m^'self."  It 
was  and  remains  in  my  memory  the  greatest  sermon  I  ever  heard.  It  reached 
down  into  the  depths  of  my  convictions;  it  pleased  me  for  its  pertinency 
and  truth  but  there  was  also  about  it  an  eloquence  and  balance  and  crafts- 
manship which  made  it  a  work  of  art  and  the  hearing  of  it  -  the  taking  in 
of  it,  an  esthetic  experience. 

I  have  had  a  few  more  such  experiences.  Of  course  I  have  had  many  many 
happy  times  for  my  mind  and  spirit  but  they  were  not  of  the  intensity  which 
goes  with  the  genuine  esthetic  experience.  I  think  Max  Reinhardt's  great 
production  of  a  Mid- summer  Nights '  Dream  was  close  to  qualifying  and 
perhaps  even  better  the  performance  in  New  York  in  1938  of  Thomas  Dekker's 
A  Shoemakers '  Holiday. 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  experience  one  prepares  for  or  looks  forward  to. 
One  cannot  say,  "Go  to;  I  am  going  to  have  an  esthetic  experience."  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  one  can  count  on  such  an  experience  being  shared.  It  is 
conceivable  one  might  have  too  many  such  experiences,  a  surfeit  of  the 
esthetic  and  I  fear,  alas,  that  there  are  millions  who  never  have  had  any 
and  are  in  most  instances  unaware  of  any  loss. 

But  the  esthetic  experience  remains  and  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  those 
I  have  had. 
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I  suppose  I  must  have  had  close  to  a  hundred  teachers  from  First  Grade 
through  Graduate  School  and  theY  make  up  a  major  factor  in  my  educational 
progress.  They  have  been  of  all  sorts  and  in  general  I  have  taken  them 
without  question,  but  as  I  look  back  over  the  long  procession  I  find  that 
I  really  cannot  employ  the  word  love  to  very  many  of  them,  indeed  to  very 
few.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  at  tlie  end.  But  there  was  always  a  teacher. 

I  went  first  to  Plant  School  in  the  countr>'  about  t\\'o  miles  from  home  across 
the  fields  and  dov\'n  a  country  road.  I  must  have  been  in  second  or  third 
grade  in  1898  when  the  Spanish-American  V/ar  was  on.  We  were  fiercely 
patriotic  and  had  a  wonderful  experience  in  hating.  We  sang  "Marching 
Through  Georgia,"  only  thirty-five  years  after  that  ruthless  crushing  march. 
This  wasn't  much  of  a  war  but  it  was  enough  to  build  a  lot  of  hate  on.  My 
first  teacher  at  that  school,  discovering  that  I  was  undertaking  to  write 
with  m>'  left  hand,  went  to  work  at  once  to  make  me  over  into  a  normal 
human  being,  but  it  was  hopeless  and  I  underwent  great  distress.  My  parents 
came  to  my  rescue,  for  although  they  were  old-fashioned  they  had  the  good 
sense  to  recognize  this  as  a  natural  phenomenon. 

The  second  school  was  Shady  Grove  and  was  somehow  a  happier  experience.  The 
teacher  there  was  a  young  girl  who  was  kind  and  pretty  and  I  think  liked  to 
teach.  I  have  a  sort  of  shadov,y  memory  that  her  name  was  Miss  Wise.  Some- 
how my  strongest  impression  of  her  is  of  hearing  my  parents  talking  of  how 
young  she  was  -  I  think  they  said  sixteen  -  and  how  good  a  teacher  she  was 
and  would  become. 

About  1904  we  moved  to  a  little  town  of  fewer  than  a  hundred  people,  Rono, 
Illinois,  which  had  a  two-year  high  school.  For  all  but  the  last  year  we 
were  there  the  Principal  was  a  young  man  named  William  D.  IVhite  whom  every- 
one called  Will  l\Tiite,  who  for  a  number  of  reasons  impressed  me  greatly.  I 
wonder  if  the  fact  that  he  was  my  first  male  teacher  was  somehow  an  element 
in  it.  He  was  handsome,  well  groomed,  kindly,  and  in  no  way  common  or 
loosely  familiar.  His  teaching  was  an  effort  to  make  learning  natural  and 
reasonable.  I  heard  people  speaking  critically  of  him;  he  was,  they  said, 
parading  himself,  his  good  looks  and  smooth  manners.  They  questioned  his 
correct  conduct,  his  refinement,  his  effort  always  to  be  found  with  the 
right  attitudes  and  in  company  always  with  the  right  people.  Not  every  one 
talked  of  him  so;  perhaps  the  majority  admired  him. 

I  was  too  inexperienced  to  weigh  this  criticism  but  I  took  him  at  face  value 
and  he  commended  to  me  the  pattern  of  life  and  influence  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  desired.  IVhether  he  fluttered  pulses  or  not  I  was  a  bit  too  young  to 
know  or  care.  He  made  a  profound  impression  on  me.  I  cannot  defend  him  as 
brilliant  or  exciting  but  I  can  attest  his  clean  and  steady  life.  His 
successor  at  Reno  was  also  named  V\/hite,  but  he  was  another  sort  of  person. 
I  think  I  came  as  near  to  despising  him  as  anyone  I  ever  knew.  He  also  was 
handsome  but  in  character  and  attitude  he  was  everything  Will  IVhite  was  not. 
With  all  the  years  behind  me  since  Reno  I  have  never  ceased  to  feel  the 
impact  of  Will  White's  character  and  purposefulness .  I  regret  that  I  have 
lost  contact  with  him  completely  since  those  years.  He  taught  me  how  to 
compute  percentage  by  a  formula  which  appealed  to  me  as  making  sense,  and 
he  taught  me  how  to  cope  with  fractions  and  he  taught  me  many  other  things 
less  tangible  but  very  precious. 
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At  Greenville  College  where  I  was  for  my  last  high-school  year  and  my 
first  year  in  college  I  must  have  had  some  good  teachers.  I  had  an 
English  teacher  who  was  very  pretty  but  she  made  no  appeal  to  my 
intellect.  But  there  was  one  teacher  at  Greenville  whom  I  remember 
clearly.  He  was  called  Charles  Anthony,  who  taught  -  so  they  said  - 
mathematics.  But  although  I  was  in  his  classes  for  a  year,  he  taught 
me  no  mathematics.  I  remember  him  for  two  things:  (1)  I  can  see  him 
standing  before  his  class  chalking  on  the  board  a  long  clutter  of 
formulae  and  equations  and  at  the  end,  with  a  stroke  of  the  chalk  like 
the  final  flourish  of  a  piano  virtuoso,  he  would  say:  "As  you  can  very 
readily  see."  This  expression  became  a  campus  by -word,  ^fy  wife  of  years 
to  come  was  in  the  same  class  and  she  ver>'  readily  saw  and  so  did  a  few 
others,  but  I  didn't.  The  year  course  in  mathematics  was  in  three 
segments:  College  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic  Geometry.  The 
College  Algebra  book  was  a  sort  of  sickish  orange  color  and  I  got  an 
inkling  of  what  it  was  about;  the  Trigonometry  book  was  thin  and  red  and 
I  came  a  bit  nearer  to  getting  something,  although  I  think  a  major  part 
of  it  came  from  having  read  some  astronomy  on  m>'  outl.  The  Analytics  book 
may  or  may  not  have  been  green  but  I  had  no  more  knowledge  of  its  contents 
after  the  course  was  over  than  before.  In  each  of  those  courses  I  made  80, 
so  I  think  Charley  was  a  poor  teacher.  He  knew  his  subject  but  somehow  he 
took  no  pains  to  get  it  through  to  any  but  a  few  already  equipped  to  get  it. 
What  I  mean  is  that  I  don't  believe  Charley  knew  we  were  not  getting  it.. 

(2)  The  second  phase  of  Charley  is  quite  different;  it  is  as  a  baseball 
enthusiast.  Charley  was  from  the  East  and  was  a  devout  follower  of  the 
Philadelphia  American  League  Athletics  of  Cornelius  McGillicuddy  (Connie 
Mack).  And  day  after  day  before  class  we  boys  gathered  on  the  steps  out- 
side the  building  to  listen  to  Charley  expound  his  belief  in  the  Athletics. 
He  knew  all  the  players  by  name  and  some  of  them  more  closely  and  he 
followed  their  fortunes  in  every  game.  He  w^as  a  true  believer  and  made  one 
out  of  many  of  us.  The  "A's"  were  the  best;  Connie  Mack  was  the  greatest; 
that  we  could  very  readily  see.  In  the  years  since  the  focus  of  my  o\\n 
baseball  allegiance  has  shifted  but  I  \-n.ll   aluays  hold  a  residual  faith  in 
the  "A's"  because  Charley  believed  and  taught  it  to  me. 

I  have  lingered  over- long  on  Charley  because  he  let  his  real  self  go  in 
these  fanning  sessions  on  the  steps.  Here  he  really  communicated  with  his 
students.  In  the  classroom  he  was  teaching  material  he  knew  but  there  he 
was  a  professor  working  in  a  formalized  fashion.  So  a  great  teacher  is  one 
who  believes  and  loves  his  material  and  lets  his  feeling  for  it  go  out  to 
his  students.  That  is  why  I  learned  more  from  Charley's  tangential  teaching 
than  from  his  stiffly  impersonal  classroom  maimderings . 

At  Maryville  College  where  I  was  for  three  years  I  encountered  only  one 
teacher  who  I  found  to  be  inspiring  and  impelling.  There  were  competent 
teachers  but  only  one  master.  After  I  returned  to  Maryvdlle  to  undertake 
teaching  myself  there  came  along  a  few  great  teachers,  great  both  because 
they  knew  how  but  even  more  because  they  were  great  people.  The  master 
teacher  to  whom  I  have  referred  was  Samuel  Tyndale  Wilson  who  had  taught 
English  for  seventeen  years  before  he  became  president  of  the  College  to 
continue  to  teach  a  little  through  the  next  thirty  years.  He  was  a 
vigorous  and  thorough  teacher  who  was  great  mainly  because  he  believed  what 
he  had  to  teach  was  important.  Foremost  in  his  scale  of  values  was  personal 
religion  and  his  teaching  was  scarcely  separable  frcm  his  dynamic  belief. 
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I  can  take  time  here  only  to  name  a  few  o£  the  others  who  were  great.  One 
of  Maryville's  greatest  teachers  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  I  have  known 
was  George  A.  Knapp  who  taught  mathematics  and  physics  as  his  formal 
assignment  but  who  also  taught  a  dozen  other  things  and  communicated  virtue 
and  faith  and  curiosity  in  a  hundred  ways.  I  hope  to  have  time  and  ability 
to  give  him  fuller  treatment.  There  was  Dr.  Horace  E.  Orr  in  Philosophy, 
Dr.  Susan  A.  Green  (Black)  in  biology;  Dr.  Jolm  Henry  McMurray  in  social 
sciences;  Dr.  Paul  Fields  in  psychology,  and  Dr.  Hill  Shine  in  English. 
These  I  barely  mention  and  there  ]iave  been  others. 

My  experience  \\dth  teachers  at  the  graduate  level  I  shall  try  to  treat  else- 
where. It  is  needless  to  linger  on  the  fact  that  in  this  phase  of  the 
educational  climb  the  relationship  between  teacher  and  student  becomes  less 
and  less  personal  and  the  rapport  between  the  tiv'o  develops  into  a  sharing 
of  the  continuing  processes  of  learning  rather  than  a  handing  do;^  of. 
knowledge  from  above.  At  the  University  of  Chicago  I  found  myself  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  foremost  minds  in  the  field  of  language  and  litera- 
ture. I  did  not  really  come  to  know  these  great  scholars  personally  and 
certainly  they  did  not  come  to  know  me,  but  it  was  an  electrifying  experience 
to  be  in  their  presence  who  had  achieved  such  mastery  of  method  and  materials. 

As  I  think  back  thus  over  a  long  course  of  being  in  school  and  being  taught , 
I  have  come  to  realize  that  while  making  friends  with  teachers  may  be  very 
pleasant  and  in  many  ways  -  both  good  and  bad  -  rewarding;  most  students, 
indeed  I  believe  a  majority,  fight  shy  of  going  to  teachers  for  counsel.  For  ' 
my  part  I  was  too  timid  to  do  that.  Also,  although  I  knew  full  well  I  was 
not  self-sufficient,  I  was  not  sure  what  counsel  I  needed.   In  short,  I  had 
a  sort  of  innate  reluctance  to  admitting  need  for  advice  and  a  sort  of  stub- 
bom  determination  to  find  my  own  way.  I  am  sure  that  by  going  this  independ- 
ent road  I  missed  much  profit  and  pleasant  relationship  but  I  think  that, 
given  the  opportunity,  I  would  take  the  same  way  again.  Much  later  on  a  fine 
student  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  why  he  didn't  speak  up  more  in  class  ^vas 
because  he  had  observed  that  most  of  what  his  fellows  said  and  asked  was  silly 
and  a  waste  of  time.  That  may  not  be  far  from  an  account  of  why  I,  myself, 
did  not  court  my  teachers'  friendship.  I  believe  I  never  really  hated  or 
resented  a  teacher  -  a  few  bored  me  unspeakably  -  and  while  I  respected  and 
honored  many  of  them  for  their  acquirements  and  sound  good  sense  -  I  came  to 
love  only  a  very  few. 
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The  popular  impression  that  children  do  not  like  school  is  over-drawn. 
Many  have  loved  school,  enjoyed  its  experiences.  I  was  one  of  those  and 
my  family  and  friends  expected  me  to  become  a  teacher.  Through  my  boyhood 
I  had  no  other  thought  but  that  I  would  teach.  I  thought  it  might  be 
History,  but  if  not  that,  English;  but  I  would  teach. 
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So  when  high  school  was  accomplished  I  sought  a  teaching  job.  High  school 
graduation  made  me  eligible;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  program  o£  train- 
ing courses  required.  And  in  the  fall  o£  1909  I  was  elected  or  appointed 
or  whatever  the  process  was  to  teach  the  Pin  Oak  School  in  Bond  County, 
Illinois.  It  was  a  one-room  school  of  about  twenty-five  students  in  eight 
grades.  I  was  the  janitor,  the  fire  maker,  as  well  as  the  teacher.  Now  it 
is  all  a  faint  memory.  I  have  no  clear  recall  of  any  of  the  students. 
There  was  no  organized  or  planned  counseling  and  I  made  neither  friends  or 
foes  among  them.  I  did  paddle  one  half -moronic  boy.  For  all  this,  includ- 
ing the  paddling,  I  was  paid  $32.50  a  month  of  Illinois  taxpayers'  money. 

After  graduation  from  college,  I  found  a  job  in  a  little  Junior  College  at 
Evansville,  Wisconsin.  It  was  in  lovely  country  and  a  much  pleasanter  human 
situation.  I  had  a  package  program  of  Science  and  English.  The  school  had 
no  laboratories.  I  made  some  crude  equipment  for  the  mechanics  phase  of 
physics.  The  lovely  world  outside  provided  enough  and  more  for  botany  and 
I  remember  I  tried  a  bit  of  descriptive  astronomy.  The  crudity  and  sketch- 
iness  of  all  this  material  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

In  the  second  half-year  I  had  a  class  in  second  year  high  school  English  and 
at  last  I  was  sure  of  my  place  in  the  kingdom.  One  assignment  I  recall  was 
to  require  the  class  to  memorize  Gray's  "Eleg>'  Written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard." Somehow  that  experience,  which  I  think  even  some  of  the  students 
enjoyed,  helped  confirm  me  in  the  English  faith. 

And  there  is  another  Evansville  story  which  has  seemed  significant  to  me. 
I  quickly  became  happy  there  finding  both  faculty  and  students  congenial. 
There  was  no  librar^^  There  were  no  funds  to  provide  one.  There  was  a  well- 
kept  little  club  room  where  people  met  for  conversation.  There  were  a  few 
books  and  periodicals  and  one  noontime  in  October  I  came  upon  the  freshly 
new  October  1914,  issue  of  the  North  American  Review  in  which  I  found  an 
article  by  the  great  British  scholar,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  Couch  on  'The 
Workmanship  of  Macbeth."  The  continuation  of  it  appeared  in  the  November 
and  December  numbers.  The  article  has  since  become  a  classic,  but  then,  to 
me,  it  was  brand  new  and  arousing.  It  siezed  upon  me  and  infused  me  with 
its  insight  and  the  brilliance  of  great  critical  writing.  This  discovery  I 
think  more  than  any  other  single  experience  ended  any  doubts  I  had  about 
preparing  to  teach  English.  Sir  Arthur  -  familiarly  known  in  his  world  as 
"Q"  became  a  sort  of  shining  star  in  his  special  world.  A  friend  of  his 
told  me  once  that  he  had  been  in  a  small  class  taught  by  "Q"  and  that  on 
occasion  Sir  Arthur  had  lectured  to  his  students  from  his  bathtub  on  the 
theory  that  the  hot  water  released  his  intellectual  powers. 

After  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (M.A,  1917) ,  I  taught 
for  a  year  at  the  high  school  in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.   It  was  the  one 
year  of  my  life  into  which  no  light  shined.  The  students  were  immune  to 
any  appeal  to  enjo>'ment  or  imagination  or  even  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  The  pace  day  after  day  was  stodgy  and  spiritless.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  War  and  the  school  program  was  recast  to  foster  war-time  hatreds 
and  prejudices  and  hysteria.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  viewed  objectively. 
I  made  no  friends  and  felt  no  personal  relationships.  My  work  was  futile 
and  as  teaching  a  failure.  I  was  a  failure,  but  so  was  the  entire  school. 
It  saddens  me  to  recall  it  but  it  gives  me  now  no  sense  of  personal  shame. 
I'm  sure  there  were  then,  as  there  were  before  and  now,  many  sunnier  High 
Schools  -  it  must  have  been  so  in  those  ugly  hateful  days. 
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Then  in  the  fall  of  1918,  \\dth  the  War  drawing  to  its  end,  I  took  a  job 
teaching  English  at  my  undergraduate  college,  Maryville  College  in 
Tennessee,  where  I  reniained  for  forty-nine  years.  I  already  had  irry  M.A. 
degree  and  in  1924  -  1925  I  took  leave  of  absence  to  go  back  to  Chicago 
for  my  doctorate.  Most  of  the  tim.e  in  those  years  I  vas  professor  of 
English  and  head  of  the  English  Department  and  from  1930  to  1956  I  was 
academic  dean  -  Dean  of  Curriciulum  they  called  it.  There  must  have  been 
bad  days  and  I  must  not  always  have  done  satisfactory  work  but  I  have  for- 
gotten those  times  of  lapse  and  let-down  and  remember  it  as  if  I  love  it 
all. 

Maryville  was  too  sorely  pressed  by  lack  of  funds  to  be  able  to  acquire 
many  of  the  advantages  of  more  affluent  colleges,  but  through  most  of  its 
histor>^  -  through  all  of  its  history  as  I  knew  it  -  its  vork  was  done  by 
devoted  and  to  use  properly  a  word  now  used  carelessly  -  dedicated  people 
who  gave  themselves  freely  and  gladly  without  regard  to  higher  salaries 
and  favorable  promotions.  In  some  ways  the  posture  was  puritanical  and  to 
a  degree  repressive,  but  it  was  in  no  way  self-righteous  and  its  scholastic 
excellence  was  supported  by  rather  than  crippled  by  its  austerity.  Most  of 
the  teachers  respected  and  did  honor  to  its  ideals,  and  its  students  - 
many  of  whom  complained  and  murmured  whiile  the  process  was  on  -  lived 
through  its  discipline  and  went  on  out  into  their  careers  to  honor  and 
support  its  standards.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  change,  especially  social 
change  is  inescapable  and  is  in  many  situations  desirable.  But  now,  in  late 
years,  recognizing  much  of  the  permissiveness  of  the  New  Mary^'ille,  I  still 
do  homage  to  the  ancient  landmarks  and  believe  still  in  the  old  foundations 
upon  which  my  love  is  set. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  I  began  work  at  Maryville,  World  War  I  ended 
and  the  war -made  aspects  of  the  curriculum  slipped  into  the  discard  and  we 
were  quickly  back  at  the  old  standard  program.  My  own  work  was  almost  en- 
tirely Freshman  Composition.  The  textbook  was  John  F.  Genung's  Rhetoric . 
It  was  unrelentingly  dull;  there  was  not  a  smile  in  it.  For  a  little  while 
I  had  five  sections  of  it,  each  three  days  a  w^eek.  It  was  dull  but  funda- 
mental enough  to  be  necessary.  No  one,  either  teacher  or  student  loved  it 
or  was  warmed  by  it  but  ray  relations  with  the  fine  young  folk  who  made  up  my 
classes  somehow  made  it  seem  important  and  somehow  to  prosper. 

A  little  later  more  stirring  courses  in  English  and  American  literature  came 
into  m>'  program  and  finally  after  a  few  years,  more  courses  in  Shakspere  and 
Chaucer.  I  think  I  got  more  sheer  delight  out  of  Chaucer  than  anything  else 
I  ever  tried  to  teach  and  the  students  who  entered  the  course  a  bit  mistrust - 
ingly  came  to  love  it  too.  It  had  everything:  humanity,  humor,  great 
characters ,  and  the  charm  of  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language . 

I  came  particularly  to  love  the  experience  of  introducing  my  students  to  the 
great  people  of  the  great  stories,  the  great  characters  of  Chaucer's 
"Canterbury  Tales,"  and  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  Pandarus  in  his  great  poetic 
novel. -  And  there  were  the  great  coterie  of  comic  folk  in  Shakspere  and 
especially  his  great  tragic  figures:  Lear,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Cordelia, 
Imogen,  and  Cleopatra.  These  and  many  more  are  worth  knowing  and  their 
acquaintance  enriches  life.  I  worked  to  teach  the  facts  of  literary -cultural 
history.  I  hammered  at  the  inportance  of  chronology  and  I  did  something  - 
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though  not  enough  -with  the  social  history  out  of  which  the  literature 
came.  Over-riding  everything  else  about  the  teaching  process  was  a  desire 
to  instill  a  sense  of  values,  a  realization  of  what  about  the  material  is 
good,  beautiful,  human,  true.  Maybe  somehow  my  own  love  of  it  rubbed  off 
on  the  young  folk  in  the  classes. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  good  for  me  that  all  my  teaching  career  I  have  had  a 
sense  of  my  shortcomings  and  the  weak  spots  in  m)'  preparation.  All  my 
academic  life  I  have  been  a'u'are  of  wealmesses :  one  of  the  most  evident  is 
my  lack  of  French;  I  have  gone  too  superficially  into  philosophy.  But 
most  particularly  I  have  never  developed  genuine  scholarship.  In  no  point 
in  my  coverage  of  literature  have  I  ever  achieved  real  mastery.  Partly  it 
was  inertia  -  which  may  well  be  another  name  for  laziness;  also  I  have 
cultivated  a  tendency  to  spread  m\'-self  too  thin;  and  from  another  point  of 
view  -  partly  as  a  posture  of  defense  -  I  have  been  disposed  to  shy  off 
frcsn  what  in  many  genuine  scholars  degenerated  into  dullness. 

I  have  made  a  few  contributions  to  the  distinctive  aspects  of  Maryvdlle. 
When  I  was  an  undergraduate  I  had  a  course  with  a  great  teacher,  who  was 
also  president  of  the  College,  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Wilson.  A  catalog  of  his  day 
called  it  "Bunyan  and  Outlining."  What  it  had  to  do  with  Bunyan  I  have 
never  knovvn,  for  when  I  took  the  course  in  1911  Bunyan  was  no  longer  there 
but  there  "was   genuine  sound  fundamental  drill  and  instruction  about  out- 
lining and  the  basics  of  public  speaking.  I  took  that  course  from  him  and 
later  when  I  came  to  teach  it,  expanded  it  in  a  number  of  particulars.  We 
now  called  it  "Systematic  Discourse."  It  still  persists  although  somewhat 
modified  in  scope  and  it  is  still  a  sort  of  hall  mark  of  the  Maryvdlle 
College  graduate. 

A  little  later  we  took  the  old  type  survey  course  in  English  and  American 
Literature  and  recast  it  into  a  course  in  Western  World  Literature,  be- 
ginning with  the  Greek  Epics  and  in  addition  to  the  great  work  \srritten  in 
English  added  a  sampling  in  translation  of  master -works  from  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish  and  German,  The  coverage  was  from  Homer  to  T.  S.  Eliot.  Its 
treatment,  of  course,  had  to  be  cursory,  but  even  that  sort  of  treatment  let 
light  in  upon  a  larger  cultural  garden  than  our  own  and  held  out  invitations 
to  a  richer  world  than  just  that  of  England  and  the  United  States.  It  was 
something  like  a  guided  tour  of  many  lands  -  broadening  and  full  of  variety. 
I  had  some  hand  in  the  organization  and  launching  of  that  course. 

I  suppose  my  heaviest  (I   think,  perhaps,  the  happiest)  contribution  to  the 
developing  of  the  Maryville  program  is  the  element  called  Independent  Studies . 
We  began  it  in  1948.  A  few  -  three  or  four  colleges  -had  preceded  us  in 
some  details,  but  we  were  early  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  program  of  the 
extent  of  a  full  year  course  in  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  student's 
junior  year  and  the  first  half  of  his  senior  year  he  pursued  a  program  out- 
side the  classroom  but  under  the  eye  of  a  faculty  adviser  in  which  he  col- 
lected, organized,  and  developed  a  report  on  a  special  subject  in  his  major 
field.-  This  report  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  an  editor  who  took  into 
account  matters  of  scholarly  usage  in  writing  and  referencing..  This  work 
was  a  requirement  for  graduation  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  met  the 
requirements  of  the  adviser  and  editor,  became  a  part  of  his  complete 
academic  record.  It  thus  became  a  sort  of  finalizing  element  in  the  student's 
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growth.  Not  all  o£  the  reports -had  high  excellence  but  the  process  out 
o£  which  even  the  less  excellent  ones  came  brought  out  better  work  than 
that  student  would  ever  have  done  otherwise,  and  for  the  proficient 
student  this  discipline  was  invaluable  in  preparation  for  advanced  work 
to  come. 

But  even  beyond  these  program  innovations  my  most  important  achievement 
was  in  the  recruiting  of  a  staff  for  my  department.  I  have  already 
emphasized  the  greatness  and  length  of  service  of  Samuel  T.  Wilson  for 
seventeen  years  as  Professor  of  English  followed  through  his  thirty-year 
presidency  as  part-time  English  teacher.  In  my  own  student  days  and  for 
a  few  years  after  I  came  back  to  teach,  there  was  Mrs.  Jane  Bancroft 
(Lady  Jane)  Alexander,  a  great  lady,  a  lover  of  beauty  (one  of  its  nam.es 
was  Broi-ming) ,  and  an  inspirational  teacher.  When  I  came  to  the  faculty 
in  1918  there  arrived  in  the  same  shipment  of  new  teachers,  Miss  Jessie 
S.  Heron,  a  noteworthy  person  and  a  d>'namic  proponent  of  the  fundamentals 
of  usage.  She  was  my  associate  for  forty  years. 

Then  in  the  years  that  followed  I  was  instrumental  in  bringing  in  a  simply 
unequalled  staff  of  English  teachers:  Jessie  K.  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
Hill  Shine,  Arthur  S.  Bushing,  and  Carolyn  Blair.  They  were  the  ver>^  stuff 
out  of  which  a  small  college  English  Faculty  was  made.  They  had  and  they 
gave  freely  of  the  needed  qualities:  scholarship,  teaching  instinct  and 
skill,  dedication,  and  patience.  They  brought  me  greatly  to  recognize  the. 
goodness  of  God.  I  didn't  make  them;  I  just  found  them. 

In  retrospect  I  look  back  greatly  favored  to  have  had  these  happy  years. 
I  taught  one  summer  at  Knoxville  when  my  program  was  Chaucer,  Shakspere, 
and  Keats.  I  can't  conceive  of  a  richer  assignment  than  that.  It  was  not 
always  quite  so  completely  golden,  but  there  have  been  few  really  dull 
spots.  I  might  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  stayed  so  long  in  one  place, 
but  there  is  no  way  to  do  anything  about  that  now  and  so  I  warm  m:>^  hands 
before  the  fire  of  a  life  marked  for  me  by  an  almost  unalloyed  love  of  the 
beautiful  place  in  which  my  work  was  set,  by  love  of  the  fine  people  I  have 
had  to  work  with,  and  by  love  of  the  inexhaustably  rich  materials  with  which 
I  have  worked.  Perhaps  the  acquaintance  with  m>'  students,  some  of  whom 
have  gone  on  to  eminence  and  many  of  whom.  I  think  of  as  friends  has  been 
the  part  of  the  experience  which  has  warmed  me  most. 
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As  a  boy  and  until  I  had  a  family  of  my  own  I  never  had  a  dog.  Nor  a  cat. 
The  first  animal  for  which  I  remember  feeling  any  affection  was  the  old 
shambling  buggy  horse  -  Old  Barney.  But  I  believe  my  first  real  love  for 
animals  was  for  little  chickens.  On  the  farm  my  sister  and  I  had  some 
rather  large  responsibilities  for  the  chickens.  We  fed  them,  looked  after 
their  shelter,  and  at  hatching  time  engaged  in  a  little  amateur  midwi£er>'. 
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We  became  very  fond  o£  them  and  undertook  to  give  names  to  many  of  them. 
I  recall  one  flock  of  little  ones  -  Pl>'mouth  Rocks  they  were,  speckled, 
white  and  grey  as  they  developed  feathers  out  of  their  natal  fuzzy  black. 

There  were  more  than  fort>'  in  this  particular  flock  -  they  must  have  been 
the  joint  effort  of  two,  perhaps  three  hens  and  we  undertook  to  name  them  - 
naming  them  for  the  States  of  the  Union.  Forty  and  more  little  creatures 
which  could  not  have  looked  more  alike,  but  we  saw  or  thought  we  saw  dif- 
ferences and  we  professed  to  identify  at  least  a  good  portion  of  them.  We, 
somehow  -  could  alv,ays  pick  North  Dakota  out  of  the  flock  and  until  they 
were  nearly  gro^m  and  more  than  a  few  of  them  had  been  conveyed  to  the  fry- 
ing pan  we  followed  their  fortunes  with  great  interest. 

Sometime,  it  must  have  been  much  later,  we  had  a  fine  bright  young  cockerel, 
also  a  Plymouth  Rock  though  brighter  in  color.  He  was  chesty,  self -loving, 
and  disposed  to  peace  at  his  price.  We  called  him  Joseph  Sedley.  In  no  way 
except  his  fine  rounded  form  did  he  bear  any  resemblance  to  Thackeray's  un- 
hero. 

But  we  had  no  dog  until  we  established  our  ovvTi  home  and  our  boys  began  to 
help  set  the  family  pattern.  Our  first  dog  was  a  spirited  little  fox 
terrier  named  Jack,  and  he  was  a  real  boys'  dog  but  he  also  won  the  love  of 
my  wife  and  me.  She  had  declared  against  Jack's  being  free  of  the  house  but 
very  soon,  because  she  i\'as  so  fully  won  over  by  Jack's  winsomeness  he  was  at  ■ 
home  in  the  house  too.  So  things  went  happily  dogv,-ise  for  a  number  of  years 
until  one  day  Jack  disappeared.  He  failed  to  come  home  one  night;  we  were 
dogless  and  inconsolable. 

In  the  months  and  years  that  followed  we  had  a  succession  of  fox  terriers, 
but  misfortune  followed  them  and  one  after  another  came  to  a  tragic  end  until 
Mike  came.  Mike  was  a  nut,  a  longish  rather  low-slung  dog  but  not  all 
dachshund;  he  had  fox-terrier  markings  and  many  fox-terrier  ways.  I  could 
expand  on  Mike's  story.  He  was  the  focus  of  a  number  of  Mikeish  episodes; 
indeed  there  developed  a  sort  of  m^th  of  Mike.  One  Christmas  Eve  Mike  and  I 
went  across  the  highway  into  the  woods  to  get  some  last -minute  Christmas 
greens.  We  had  a  good  run  together;  Mike  must  somehow  have  knoun  it  was 
Christmas.  But  as  we  came  back  to  the  house,  crossing  the  highway,  a  heedless 
speeding  car  hit  Mike  full  on  and  we  had  a  momful  Christmas.  So  we  loved  our 
dogs.  Mike  was  the  last.  The  boys  were  gro\vn  now,  in  college  a  little  later, 
and  the  older  one  in  France  and  the  War.  No  more  dogs;  it  had  been  too  much 
grief  to  get  and  learn  to  love  and  then  to  lose.  So  we  never  undertook 
another  dog. 

With  the  boys  gone  and  their  ov.n  families  coming  on  naturally  the  family 
pattern  changed  and  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  Mike  we  moved  from 
our  home  near  the  College  Campus  to  a  place  some  two  miles  away.  It  was  a 
pleasant  community  and  we  had  interesting  and  congenial  neighbors,  both 
people  and  dogs.  But  it  was  sometime  -  two   or  three  years  -  before  we  be- 
came aware  of  the  little  Boston  Terrier  (Bull  Dog)  across  the  street.  We 
knew  his  people  but  we  never  became  closely  acquainted  with  them.  A  number 
of  famiilies  in  the  same  area  we  came  to  value  and  enjoy  much  more  than  the 
Bull  Dog's  people. 

This  Bull  Dog  was  black  with  a  white  face  and  chest  and  part  of  one  leg. 
Otherwise  he  was  black.  He  had  a  staunch  sturdy  stance;  no  tail  except  a 
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stub  which  he  could  and  did  wag  excitedly.  Weight  probably  twenty  to 
twenty- five  pounds.  He  never  really  kept  his  right  ear  erect,  and  for 
a  while  we  thought  he  couldn't  bark  but  after  a  time  his  bark  came  back. 
He  was  always  neat  and  clean  and  well-groomed;  handsome  in  the  unhandsome 
way  of  bull  dogs.  Neither  family  had  a  name  for  him;  he  was  just  Bull  Dog. 

And  then,  ivdth  no  real  awareness  that  it  was  happening  the  Bull  Dog  and 
I  drifted  into  our  intimacy.  I  did  nothing  to  lure  him  except  to  talk  to 
hira  when  I  met  him  and  maybe  to  toss  him  a  highly  edible  scrap.   I  think 
it  was  most  likely  because  his  people  worked  away  from  home  in  the  daytime 
and  Bull  Dog  wanted  companionship.  At  any  rate  we  became  close  friends. 
My  garage  floor  was  shaded  most  of  the  day  and  in  the  hot  days  of  summer 
was  cool.  Bull  Dog  spread  himself  out  flat  on  his  belly  to  enjoy  the  cool, 
looking  more  like  a  frog  than  a  normal  dog.  For  hours  he  would  lie  quietly 
in  the  yard  near  my  chair  as  I  read.  On  a  cold  day  in  winter  when  the  sun 
was  out  Bull  Dog  lay  prone  on  our  south  porch  until  the  sun  gave  way  to 
shadow.  And  at  night  he  walked  with  me. 

His  people  and  we  never  talked  of  our  dog  relationship.  It  offered  the 
materials  for  an  alienation  of  affections  suit  but  we  never  discussed  it. 
I  was  the  chief  offender.  Gradually  I  began  to  feed  Bull  Dog  and  each 
morning  after  his  ovsner  left  for  work  Bull  Dog  came  to  my  house  for  break- 
fast -  most  likely  for  a  second  breakfast  -  and  often  stayed  on  for  a  quiet 
visit  in  my  driveway.  In  the  last  two  years  of  Bull  Dog's  lifetime  -  on 
my   initiative  -  Bull  Dog  developed  a  cheese  habit  in  addition  to  breakfast. 
Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  becoming  established  as  cheese  hour.  How  his 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  tensed  and  jumped  for  the  bits  of  cheese,  rarely  letting 
one  reach  the  floor.  I  loved  the  Bull  Dog. 

Bull  Dog  was  ungraciously  inhospitable.  'l\'hen  my  sons'  families  came  to  visit 
they  brought  their  dogs  and  Bull  Dog  resisted  their  presence,  asserting  his 
prior  claim  to  the  place  and  making  clear  his  belief  that  they  had  no  rights 
there.  I  was  ashamed  and  embarrassed  by  the  Bull  Dog's  selfish  assertiveness 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  I  understood  his  point  of  view.  Beside  this 
rudeness  Bull  Dog  had  some  other  bad  habits.  He  had  fights  with  dogs  who 
far  outclassed  him.  A  few  times  he  caiiie  limping  home  rather  thoroughly 
chevv'ed.  Also  he  chased  cars.  Or  rather  he  ran  along  in  front  of  cars  going 
full  tilt  ahead  with  his  head  turned  back  watching  the  on-coming  car.  And 
while  he  chased  cats  it  was  half-heartedly.  Some  of  the  neighborhood  children 
resented  Bull  Dog's  feline  phobia;  othervs'ise  people  and  the  other  dogs  liked 
Bull  Dog. 

I  enjoyed  night  vva-lks  with  Bull  Dog.  On  a  dark  night  I  could  not  see  him  at 
all  but  I  could  hear  him  at  the  edge  of  the  road  and  often  knew  he  was  there 
because  I  could  hear  him  lapping  the  water  left  in  a  puddle  from  an  afternoon 
shower.  One  hot  summer  night  I  was  sitting  in  a  yard  chair,  sitting  relaxed 
v,dth  my  hand  on  my  knee.  It  was  too  dark  to  see,  certainly  to  see  a  coal- 
black  bull  dog.  It  was  quiet  and  peaceful  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  Bull 
Dog's  cold  moist  nose  against  my  hand.  Bull  Dog  somehow  knew  I  could  not 
see  him  or  hear  him  but  he  knew  I  could  feel  him.  Bull  Dog  at  least  didn't 
want  irie  not  to  know  that  he  was  there. 
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In  the  mid-months  o£  1973  Bull  Dog  declined  in  activity  and  spirit.  Part 
o£  that  time  he  vas  sick  and  one  hot  July  morning  I  saw  him  dragging  him- 
self painfully,  pitifully  across  my  yard  and  around  our  house  and  last 
across  the  street  to  his  other  home.  Poor  Bull  Dog!  Late  that  afternoon 
my  little  seven-year-old  neighbor  boy,  who  knew  how  I  felt  about  Bull  Dog, 
knocked  on  my  door.  "Mr  Hunter,"  he  said  "Bull  Dog  is  dead." 

I  can't  explain  my  grief.  I  loved  Bull  Dog.  At  least  he  was  a  living 
being  vsho  responded  to  me,  another  living  being,  as  if  he  knew  that  I  knew 
that  we  shared  the  world  together  joyfully  and  that  I  enjoyed  his  enjo}'ment 
of  the  world  and  that  I  enjoyed  watching  his  doggish  ways  and  whimsies  and 
that  I  got  a  genuine  tactual  pleasure  out  of  fondling  him  and  patting  his 
bull-dogish  head. 

I  have,  of  course,  realized  all  my  life  that  our  tendency  to  interpret 
animal  behavior  in  terms  of  our  own  human  patterns  of  conduct,  considered 
in  a  coolly  rational  sense  is  not  so.  Do  birds  sing  because  they  are  happy? 
We  thinlc  so.  Do  kittens  and  puppies  toss  and  tumble  each  other  because  they 
are  having  fun?  We  think  so.  But  who  knows?  But  I  know  many  and  many  a 
dog  lover  who  not  only  feels  but  knows  that  his  dog  loves  him.  I  -  for  one  - 
loved  Bull  Dog,  and  I  deeply  believe  that  Bull  Dog  loved  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impact  of  that  cool  damp  nose  on  my  hand  in  the  dark. 

In  two  of  his  novels,  Sartoris  and  The  Reivers ,  Mr.  William  Faulkner  developed 
ydth   great  fullness  and  zeal  his  respect  for  the  mule  based  on  its  fundamental 
intelligence.  He  presumed  to  rani:  on  this  basis  the  five  animals  who  live 
closest  to  man.  Faulkner's  ranlcing  is:  rat,  mule,  cat,  dog,  horse.  "The 
dog,"  he  says,  in  The  Reivers  "is  a  sychophant  believing  that  he  has  to  shov: 
gratitude.  He  will  do  any  trick  no  matter  how  silly,  for  a  pat  on  the  head." 
And  I  must  admit  that  in  great  degree  this  is  true.  M)^  Bull  Dog  treated  me 
with  eager  regard  when  he  knew  it  was  cheese  time  but  at  other  times  he 
treated  me  with  what  v^s   alm.ost  disdainful  inattention,  but  I  and  millions 
of  other  dog  lovers  know  that  he  loved  me,  and  I,  in  my  turn,  am  warmed  in 
loving  him.  There's  something  special  about  Bull  Dog.  We  understood  each 
other  and  the  most  accurate  name  for  the  chord  that  vibrated  bet\\'een  us  is 
love.  I  loved  the  Bull  Dog. 
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I  am  own  brother  to  Robert  Frost's  boy  in  the  "Birches"  poem,  who  lived  too 
far  from  town  to  learn  baseball.  As  a  more  or  less  lone  boy  I  came  late 
to  knowledge  of  sports .  We  had  games  on  the  school  grounds ,  to  be  sure , 
but  nothing  to  ignite  a  flame  of  interest  and  excitement  in  competetive 
sports.  I  think  I  must  have  been  twelve  or  thirteen  when  I  first  saw  a 
baseball  game,  played  in  a  pasture  field  as  part  of  a  community  picnic, 
and  from  that  first  sample  my  interest  caught  fire  and  I  admitted  with  no 
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apology:  I  love  baseball,  and  later  came  a  parallel  enthusiasm  for  other 
sports.  As  for  myself,  I  was  completely  inept  and  awkward  in  participation 
but  as  a  follower  and  on- looker  I  was  completely  enlisted.  And  because  the 
seed  of  joy  sprung  up  first  in  St.  Louis  I  entitle  this  pience  "The 
Cardinals  and  Others." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  was  the  big  newspaper  which  we  got  weekly  and 
it  had,  for  the  time ,  fairly  full  reports  of  the  games,  especially  of  the 
Cardinals  and  the  Browns.  In  a  way,  the  newspaper  reports  were  fuller  and 
more  vivid  by  far  than  modem  newspaper  accounts  for  they  were  all  there 
was.  There  were  no  radio  broadcasts  or  no  television.  And  the  sports 
v,Titers  were  themselves  sports  enthusiasts.  From  the  Globe  Democrat  I 
learned  it  all  as  one  learns  a  foreign  language  on  his  own.  I  learned  to 
read  the  box  scores  and  after  a  little  I  knew  all  the  players'  names  in 
both  major  leagues  and  I  have  kept  that  knowledge  over  a  period  of  nearly 
seventy- five  years.  Not  many  have  kept  that  close  an  interest  and  I  am 
deeply  regretful  as  I  find  fewer  and  fewer  who  can  talk  and  care  to  talk 
of  baseball.  I  don't  find  a  barber  shop  any  more  where  baseball  is  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

My  two  sons  I  brought  up  in  the  faith.  The  elder  admits  he  has  lost  the 
edge  of  his  interest  except  at  World  Series  time.  He  is  gone  over  almost 
completely  to  football  -  college  ball  but  with  even  more  zest  to  profes- 
sional football.  He  is  a  devotee  of  the  Miami  Dolphins  to  whom  also  I 
have  come  to  adhere.  My  younger  son  is  still  with  me  in  baseball  interest 
and  when  we  are  together  we  talk  long  and  to  no  particular  point  of  the 
players  past  and  present,  especially  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  because  I 
grew  up  fifty  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  the  Globe  Democrat  had  broken  me  in. 

I  have  not  seen  many  big  league  games;  a  few  in  St.  Louis  but  more  in 
Chicago,  both  Cubs  and  IVhite  Sox  when  I  was  in  graduate  school.  I  loved 
the  Cubs  Park  with  the  i\'y  growing  on  the  outfield  walls ,  but  I  saw  more 
of  the  great  stars  at  35th  Street.  It  cost  fifty  cents  to  sit  in  the 
bleachers  and  I  was  thrilled  to  sit  high  in  the  left-field  stands  with 
"Shoeless"  Joe  Jackson  down  on  the  turf  below.  I  was  there  for  a  number 
of  games  in  the  summers  of  1924  and  1925.  These  were  the  VvTiite  Sox  who 
played  their  seasons '  games  like  champions ,  but  they  became  the  infamous 
"Black  Sox,"  throwing  the  World  Series  to  Cincinnati  in  1925  to  the  dis- 
grace of  themselves  and  the  shame  of  baseball. 

I  saw  many  of  the  great  stars  in  this  IVhite  Sox  Park  either  from,  that  team: 
or  from  their  opponents.  I  saw  the  great  Ty  Cobb,  then  past  his  peak, 
managing  a  team  -  I  think  it  was  Philadelphia.  He  had  been  peerless  as  a 
player,  but  disastrous  as  a  manager,  nervous  as  a  cat  and  giving  jitters 
to  all  his  players.  Also,  I  saw  a  number  of  times  the  great  Babe  Ruth 
whom  I  never  learned  to  admire  although  he  was  a  fearsome  opponent.  I  saw 
other  great  ones:  Eddie  Collons,  Tris  Speaker,  Fiarry  Hooper,  Connie  Mack, 
waving  his  score  card,  and  the  one  I  thought  the  non-pariel  of  them  all  - 
beautiful  George  Sisler  -  400  hitter,  flawless  fielder,  gentleman  from 
sole  to  crown,  and  handsome  as  Apollo.  I  had  it;  I  have  it  still;  I  love 
baseball. 
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I,  too,  became  a  football  devotee.  Somehow  -  some  why  -  I  was  always  for 
Notre  Dame.  So  were  many  of  my  Calvinist  contemporaries.  Knute  Rockne, 
George  Gipp,  the  Four  Horsemen  were  names  to  conjure  with.  I  moved  a 
little  slowly  into  the  mob  who  follow  professional  football.  The  Green  Bay 
Packers  of  Starr,  Taylor,  Homung,  Nitschke,  and  Davis  claimed  me  first; 
then  the  Miami  Dolphins  of  Csonka,  Griese,  Buonoconti,  Anderson,  and 
Warfield  became  my  boys  and  now  they  are  on  the  \\'ay  to  being  replaced  by  a 
new  wave  of  power. 

I  could  go  on  in  this  fashion  indefinitely.  I  never  fell  so  fully  to  the 
lure  of  basketball.  I  had  no  interest  whatever  in  boxing  and  horse  racing. 
Track  I  liked  very  much.  I  thought  the  quarter  mile  and  the  half  mile 
races  among  the  most  beautiful  of  human  achievements. 

A  few  plays,  skillful  physical  manouvers  of  grace  and  control  and  judgment 
stand  out  as  especially  striking:  the  double  play,  the  stolen  base,  and  the 
three-base  hit  in  baseball;  the  run-back  of  a  punt,  the  70 -yard  pass,  the 
goal- line  stand,  the  run- stopping  tackle  with  nobody  else  bet\\'een  the  foot- 
ball and  the  goal  line  -  these  I  love  to  see  over  and  over. 

I  enjoyed  golf  -  almost  the  only  form  of  sport  at  which  I  even  approached 
passable  skill.  Some  of  the  great  golfers  I  admired  as  men  and  admitted  as 
golfers.  I  never  cared  for  Jack  Nicholas  -  I  was  piobably  v.Tong.  I  liked 
Arnold  Palmer,  Casper,  Boros,  and  in  spite  of  his  capersomeness ,  I  liked 
Lee  Trevino.  Maybe  I'll  learn  to  like  Johnny  Miller.  Others  I  like,  but 
my  all-time  favorite  as  a  golfer  and  as  a  personality  is  Gary  Player.   I 
didn't  care  greatly  for  tennis  until  the  recent  upsurge  of  tennis  popularity. 
Now  I  am  giving  it  more  attention.  Sometimes  I  almost  wish  I  were  an 
Australian. 

Then  add  to  all  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  athlete  and  his  prowess  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  unreasoning  zest  for  the  team  and  you  have  one  of 
the  strongest  of  all  the  claims  on  the  athletic  enthusiast.  It  yields  only 
to  the  furor  that  can  be  aroused  in  a  well  v.-hipped-up  war.  You  have  to 
believe  in  your  team  just  as  in  the  spirit  of  Stephen  Decatur  you  have  to 
believe  in  your  country.  You  have  to  believe  in  your  team.  Alm.ost  always 
your  team  must  win,  although  one  remembers  the  New  York  Mets  of  the  '60's 
who  for  almost  a  decade  treated  their  fans  to  ineptitude,  stupidity,  and 
sheer  awkardness  of  mind  and  body,  but  who  held  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
frenzied  following.  They  were  so  bad  they  were  good,  and  their  fans  loved 
them.  But  don't  let  that  exceptional  story  fool  you.  Your  team  must  win; 
even  the  Mets  came  around  to  aptitude  and  glor>'.  Your  team  must  win.  Just 
playing  and  even  playing  your  best  is  not  enough.  Having  fun  is  all  right 
but  that  is  not  the  object.  Alas,  often  fair  clean  play  has  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  the  interest  of  winning.  A  spiritual  brother  of  Stephen  Decatui 
said  once,  "Good  gu>'s  don't  win,"  and  there  is  a  sad  extent  to  which  that 
has  become  the  creed,  or  part  of  a  creed,  of  the  fans. 

Money  has  become  the  great  lever  that  moved  the  game.  I  have  heard  thought- 
ful people  abject  to  a  $42,000  salar)^  for  a  congressman  as  too  much,  when 
Aaron,  and  Murcer,  and  Seaver,  and  Dick  Allen,  and  "Catfish"  Hunter  get  four 
or  five  times  that  much,  for  six  months  of  the  year.  The  building  of  stadia 
and  dones  runs  into  high  m.illions,  going  even  beyond  what  we  spend  for  "welfare." 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  the  abuses  and  undue  emphasis  on  sports  I  am  an  ardent 
lover  of  my  team  and  my  chosen  stars. 
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The  professional  athlete  (tlie  "pro")  is  a  peculiar  animal.  He  uses  his 
skill  to  the  topmost  of  his  ability.  He  wants  his  team  to  win  and  when 
they  do  win  he  and  they  tumble  about  and  shout  and  embrace  each  otlier 
like  over- joyed  school  boys.  But  he  is  seldom  emotionally  caught  up  in 
loyalty  to  his  team.  He  can  even  squabble  bitterly  with  his  team  mates 
as  persons  but  work  with  them  as  team  mates  when  the  game  is  on.  He  will 
even  go  in  a  trade  to  the  San  Diego  Padres  or  the  Philadelphia  ' 76ers  or 
Podunk  if  the  pay  check  comes  through.  His  personal  domestic  life  is  his 
own  business  (and  he  can  wear  his  hair  and  beard  as  he  pleases) .  Erratic 
behavior  and  bombast  may  even  enhance  his  public  image,  witness  Mohammed 
Ali,  Duane  Thomas,  Dick  Allen,  even  Lee  Trevino.  But  the  great  majority 
are  gentlemen  and  a  few  such  as  Charlie  Johnson,  Bill  Bradley,  and  Mike 
Marshall  are  scholars. 

But  my  primar>'  point  is  that  I  try  to  square  my  ideals  of  manhood  and 
decorum  with  m)'  team  and  my  favorite  stars.   I  have  persuaded  myself  that 
they  deserve  my  fealt>'.  I  wish  they  were,  more  of  them,  closer  to  the 
gentlemanly  cut  of  Stan  Musial,  Bobby  Richardson,  Alvin  Dark,  Roberto 
Cleraente,  Manny  Sanguillen.  But  they  are  not  all  like  that  any  more  than 
the  thirty- eight  men  who  have  been  President  of  the  United  States  have  all 
been  heroic  in  character  and  masterly  in  statesmanship. 

I  have  wanted  somewhere  in  this  piece  to  put  in  a  word  of  gratulation  for 
the  movement  which  brought  the  black  man  into  his  opportunity  in  compete- 
tive  sport.  Basketball  is  predominantly  the  black  man's.  This  current 
year  the  University  of  Alabama,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  governor  stood 
at  the  door  to  keep  out  the  first  black  student  applicant  -  this  year 
Alabama's  basketball  team,  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation,  started  an  all 
black  team.  And  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Branch  Rickey  and  his  recruit, 
Jackie  Robinson,  set  going  the  movement  which  has  done  more  to  erase  the 
color  line  than  any  one  thing.  The  governor  no  longer  bars  the  door. 

My  loyalty  to  sports  and  sports  figures  has  been  a  strong  element  in  my 
joy  in  life.  To  see  great  play,  to  hear  it  told  about,  to  follow  through 
years  a  career  like  that,  say,  of  Willie  Mays  and  Jackie  Robinson  has  been 
a  delight  to  me.  There  are,  I  am  sure,  indeed  I  am  told  -  nobler  invest- 
ments of  interest.  I  have  felt  shame  to  find  m:>''self  enjoying  with  such 
fullness  what  I  recognize  to  be  so  utterly  boring  to  others,  but  I  believe 
I  am  going  to  go  on  loving  baseball  and  baseball  players  and  their  kinsm.en 
in  other  fields  -  don't  forget  Gary  Player.  And  if  the  Cardinals  win  the 
World's  Championship  by  Enos  Slaughter's  unbeliei'able  dash  from  first  to 
home  on  the  slo^mess  of  wit- of  another  great  outfielder's  mis -play  of  a 
pop  fly,  I  am  going  to  be  happy  for  forty  years  or  however  long  ago  it  was. 
I  loved  the  Cardinals.  I  love  baseball. 
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I  recount  this  story  to  do  honor  to  my  parents  and  to  their  loyalty  to 
their  convictions.  It  comes  out  of  a  long-ago  memory.  In  one  sense  it 
remains  clear,  but  in  another  there  is  scarcely  a  detail  that  stands  out 
sharp  and  precise.   I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  date  it  closer  than  to 
say  that  it  must  have  been  very  late  McKinley  or  early  Teddy  Roosevelt. 
Names  are  almost  altogether  lost  to  memory. 

It  is  a  stor)''  of  my  father  (and  of  my  mother  and,  in  a  way,  of  my  sister 
and  me)  and  of  other  people  in  two  little  country  church  communities  in 
Southern  Illinois  (Bond  County) .  My  father  was  the  minister  of  two  little 
Presb)"terian  churches.  We  lived  in  the  Mt.  Gilead  community  which  was  the 
ancestral  home  of  his  family  for  at  least  three  generations  before  mine. 
But  the  stor)'-  centers  in  the  other  community,  the  Maple  Grove  Community. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  hundred  members  in  this  church  made  up  entirely 
of  farm  families,  comfortably  well  to  do  and  substantially  self-sustaining. 

I  look  back  upon  them  as  serious,  hard-working,  self-respecting  folk  with 
strong  moral  consciousness  -  honest,  god-fearing,  disposed  with  neighborly 
kindness  for  one  another.   I  know  so  little  about  them  and  yet  I  know  so 
much.  The)'  were  religious  -  that  is  to  say  they  believed  in  God.  They 
loved  Him  and  feared  Him  and  sought  to  know  His  will .  And  they  regarded 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  the  guide  lines  to  righteous  living.  They  were 
devoted  to  their  little  church. 

The  two  communities  were  ten  miles  or  so  apart  and  in  those  days  with  no 
telephones  and  only  dirt  roads  and  only  horse-draAvn  transportation  there 
was  a  considerable  distance  and  there  was  little  communication  and 
acquaintance  between  the  two  communities.   In  those  days  and  in  that  sort 
of  country  people  lived  at  home.  The  family  was  central;  the  Church  and 
the  School  were  the  social  opportunities.  Radio  and  Television  were  far 
in  the  future;  even  newspapers  were  infrequent  and  thin. 

On  alternate  Sundays  my  father  was  at  the  Maple  Grove  Church  and  when  the 
weather  and  travel  conditions  were  good  our  family  went  along  with  the 
preacher.  More  than  a  few  times  we  went  to  one  of  the  church  homes  for 
Sunday  dinner  and  so  we  came  to  know  these  people  though  not  so  intimately 
as  we  did  the  Gilead  folk. 

In  this  rural  back-country  of  Southern  Illinois  the  processes  of  mass 
production  and  organized  distribution  came  slowly  but  the  railroads  and 
the  demands  of  the  cities  inevitably  called  for  the  re-patterning  of  life 
and  work  in  the  farm  country.  The  railroads  were  the  big  new  power,  the 
mining  of  coal  became  an  important  activity.  The  meat  packing  enterprise 
flourished.  Canning  and  shipping  of  fruits  and  vegetables  became  big 
business.  Paralled  with  these  giant  enterprises  was  the  collecting  and 
processing  of  milk,  drying  or  condensing  it  for  shipment  to  cities.   In 
our  area  this  involved  not  only  the  expansion  of  dairy  herds  but  the 
organization  of  the  transportation  of  the  milk  to  the  centers  of  proces- 
sing. This  had  to  be  done  promptly  and  regularly,  for  there  were  yet 
no  large-scale  facilities  for  refrigeration. 

In  the  course  of  this  progress  our  little  county- seat  town,  Greenville, 
was  chosen  as  the  site  for  a  Condensar>'.  The  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing 
Company  established  a  plant  there.  They  made  a  good  product  (Pet  Milk), 
gave  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  people,  and  worked  a  rather 
general  revolution  in  the  life  style  of  the  country  side.  Moreover,  it 
introduced  new  money  into  the  here- to-fore  sluggish  currents  of  finance. 
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smple   then.  ^^^^^  quarters  o£ 

.  -r  to  the  entire  moral  and  spiritual  ^°!jf  ^^  °'^any,  whether  they  ^vere 
Basic  to  the  en^ii        Commandments.  To  ^^^  ^^^^vi^ses'  law  took 
a  century  ago  were  ^ne  leu  mandates  ot  Moses  x     cg-mion 

'^^..''rLcod  20  9-11.  NEB). 

(^txuu.  issue  or  to  defend 

whom  we  came.  _        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,3  . 

^o-hVoT-   As  were  many  other 
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terms  and  they  gave  their  minister  unqualified  support.  It  was  a  bitter 
and  soul -searching  encounter.  And  after  many  lonq  and  tedious  counsels 
many  running  into  long  nighttime  searchings  for  understanding  the  decision 
came.  Both  sides  were  moved  by  earnest  concern  for  their  positions  and 
tor  each  other  and  entirely  without  acrimony  the  session  and  the  conereca- 
tion  excommunicated  this  fine  family. 

W   father  genuinely  loved  these  people  and  my  boyish  intuition  told  me 
that  they,  m  their  turn,  loved  and  respected  him.   It  was  not  done  in- 
humanely.  It  was  accompanied  by  desperate  \\Testlings  of  spirit.   I  do  not 
recall  through  all  my  years  seeing  any  one  suffer  as  did  my  father  in  this 
bitter  experience.  His  sorrow  was  because  of  his  love.  And  in  a  lesser 
although  sunilar  fashion  his  suffering  had  in  it  the  poionancy  of 
Gethsemane.  r     o         j 

All  I  knew  was  that  he  was  suffering.  I  made  no  effort  to  understand   I 
took  my  whole  canon  of  acceptance  from  him.  I  knew  he  was  ri^ht   I  felt 
too,  that  my  mother  Icnew  he  was  right.  The  basis  of  their  pain  and  sorrow 
was  not  out  of  any  doubt  as  between  right  or  wrong.  It  sprana  out  of  love  - 
love  so  deep  as  to  be  described  only  as  love  of  souls.  Is  that  a  sense 
now  so  weakened  and  so  vitiated  by  broadness  of  mind  and  tolerance  as  to 
have  almost  entirely  lost  any  relation  to  sensitiveness  or  tenderness? 

I  would  give  much  to  know  how  these  good  people  lived  and  grew  through  the 
years.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  have  rushed  in  upon  our  world  with 
their  overvs^helming  tides  of  materialism,  individualism,  loss  of  a  sense  of 
God  and  of  responsibility  for  man,  changing  utterly  so  many  of  the  values 
and  attitudes  of  the  long-ago  years.  Many  of  the  changes  have  wouc^ht  for 
good  and  advancement  but  many  other  aspects  of  the  change  have  brouoht 
moral  vagueness  and  spiritual  debility. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  coloring  life  has  taken  for  my  long-aoo  friends 
of  Maple  Grove,  but  I  do  know  all  too  clearly  what  has  happened  to  me. 
There  IS  still  Sunday,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  First  day,  not  the  Seventh, 
but  that  IS  not  the  point.  It  is  still  a  problem.  And  since  I,  an  un- 
taught boy,  do  not  know  all  that  was  in  my  father's  mind,  I  have  no  license 
to  say  what  was  his  mind.  But  I  think  he  was  holding  with  all  his  might  to 
a  belief  that  there  are  matters  not  to  be  treated  casually  but  to  be  held 
to  as  holy  and  not  to  be  trifled  away.  The  Fourth  Commandment  asserts  and 
underscores  the  fact  that  there  are  values  to  be  found  in  recognizing  and 
observing  of  certain  things  as  holy.  Some  things  are  to  be  given  stress 
as  different,  as  calling  for  respect  and  reverence.  "Therefore  the  Lord 
blessed  the  sabbath  day  and  declared  it  holy"   (Exod.  20:11,  NEB).  This 
is  almost  to  declare  the  validity  of  a  few  absolutes;  but  let  that  be. 

So  much  of  what  science  and  technology  have  given  us  is  good  and  full  of 
promise  and  we  have  taken  it  avidly  as  providing  answers  but  at  the  same 
time  relaxing  our  attention  to  standards  of  conduct  and  to  values  in  the 
field  of  the  spiritual.  The  guide  lines  have  been  laid  out  with  ingenuity 
and  care  m  the  world  of  material  well  being  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  we  have  lost  our 
way  and  the  once  firmly  based  ground  of  the  moral  world  has  become  a  base- 
less and  uncharted  morass. 
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I'm  no  longer  talking  about  hauling  milk  to  to\vn  in  the  spring  wagon  on 
Sunday  morning.  I'm  talking  about  somehow  recovering  a  reverence  which 
the  deprived  modem  spirit  needs  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  is 
athirst  for  -  some  of  the  things  which  upon  a  time  the  Lord  blessed  and 
declared  holy. 

In  my  own  personal  conduct  I  have  fallen  away  from  my  father's  position 
in  its  particulars  but  there  is  in  all  the  long  years  of  my  memor)-  of 
him  a  presiding  honor  for  his  steadfast  loyalty  to  his  understanding  of 
truth.  He  was  not  a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds  of  custom  and  self-choice 
and  to  the  degree  that  my  moderation  represents  a  drift  into  a  moral  and 
spiritual  slackness  I  do  not  rejoice. 

Much  of  the  firmness  any  of  us  still  holds  to  moral  and  spiritual  values 
we  owe  to  such  as  he. 


TWO 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  foregoing  notes  in  a  peculiar  sense  autobiographical, 
They  are  controlled  as  well  as  I  have  been  able  by  m>-  own  sense  of  values. 
They  are  about  me  from  the  vie\^'point  of  my  love  for  aspects  of  life  and  the 
things  which  have  made  the  world  significant  or  beautiful  or  exciting  to  me. 
These  things  I  have  loved.  These  are  not  all,  and  if  I  had  had  time  and 
insight  I  should  have  done  a  few  more.  And  I  have  purposely  omitted  to  deal 
with  m>'  close  family  relationships,  politics,  and  religion  as  too  intimate 
and  personal  for  such  treatment. 

The  last  nart  is  biograohical  more  than  autobiographical.  It  is  about  two 
men  whom  I  knew  and  loved  and  it  is  only  in  the  respect  that  they  were  an  _ 
intimate  part  of  my  life  and  that  they  did  me  the  grace  of  their  friendship 
that  I  include  them.  Without  them  my  experience  m  life  would  have  been 
greatlv  poorer.  As  I  reflect  upon  them  there  is  an  inclination  to  treat 
them  together  or  comparatively  but  they  were  altogether  different  and  had 
in  coimon  chief Iv  the  circumstance  of  their  friendship  for  each  other,  bach 
in  his  singular  way  made  his  contribution  to  making  my  life  significant  ana 
beautiful . 

GEORGE   ALAN   "DADDY"   KNAPP 

George  A.  Knapp  came  to  Mar>^ille  College  to  teach  Mathematics  and  Physics 
in  September,  1914,  after  I  had  graduated  in  June  of  that  same  year.  I  was 
away  for  four  vears  at  school  and  elsewhere  and  I  did  not  meet  him  till  the 
fall  of  1918.  'We  quickly  became  friends  and  worked  together  actively  for 
twenty  years  until  he  retired  in  1938.  He  was,  I  think,  a  New  \orker  with 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Hamilton  College  which  had  then  and  still  main- 
tains a  reputation  for  the  rigor  and  soundness  of  its  program.  Its 
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curriculum  was  strictly  classical:  both  Greek  and  Latin  were  required  for 
graduation.  Knapp  was  a  valid  representative  of  this  austere  program  and 
1  early  caught  the  sense  of  his  pride  in  the  Hamilton  tradition.   I  do  not 
know  what  he  did  upon  graduation  from  Hamilton.  He  came  to  Maryville 
from  Olivet  College  in  Michigan  and  at  Maryville  he  quickly  established 
himself  as  a  distinquished  member  of  the  College  and  the  community.  He 
continued  in  service  at  Maryville  for  twenty- four  years. 

His  vdfe  died  while  they  were  at  Olivet.  There  were  two  daughters  and  a 
son.  The  younger  daughter  and  the  son  graduated  at  Man^alle,  this  daughter 
having  married  the  football  coach.  When  the  young  Knapps  had  thus  finished 
their  education  and  had  gone  their  ways  elsewhere,  "Daddy"  Knapp  lived  on 
quietly  and  efficiently  alone. 

He  was  a  man  of  spare  build,  erect,  quick- stepping,  meticulously  well  groomed, 
generally  dressed  in  grey.  He,  so  far  as  I  knew,  never  had  a  car.  He  walked. 
He  walked  to  get  to  places  and  he  also  loved  hiking  and  the  mountains.  Those 
who  knew  him  never  failed  to  remark  the  sparkle  in  his  eye  -  sometimes  it  was 
a  prelude  to  a  humorous  word  -  other  times  it  was  only  a  prelude  -  nothing 
need  be  said. 

You  may  recall  a  book,  at  one  time  quite  popular,  called  Antony  Adverse  v\Titten 
by  Hervey  Allen.  Somehow,  through  a  Book  of  The  Month  promotin  or  otherwise, 
I  had  a  copy  and  in  conversation  I  offered  to  lend  it  to  Dr.  Knapp.  He  took 
the  book  and  in  due  time  returned  it,  finding  me  one  night  in  my  office  in 
Anderson  Hall.  He  came  bearing  the  book  with  a  sort  of  ceremonious  dignity 
and  lay  it  on  my  desk,  his  eyes  a-twinkle,  his  moustache  a-twitch.  "That 
book,"  he  said,  "is  like  the  Old  Testament;  it  needs  to  be  expurgated."  That 
was  all  he  said,  except,  of  course,  "Thank  you."  That  was  the  way  his  humor 
worked:  slyly,  subtly. 

As  you  will  remember  one  of  the  hot  issues  of  the  1932  presidential  campaign 
was  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amendment.  And  as  I  met  "Daddy"  Knapp  in 
the  hallway  after-election  November  morning  he  said  nothing;  he  just  made  a 
clear  gesture  of  wiping  foam  from  his  bristling  moustache.  As  I  have  sug- 
gested before,  he  didn't  need  to  say  anything.  A  plain  gesture  said  it  all. 
We  were  both  ardent  baseball  fans  and  radio  was  becoming  a  very  dependable 
medium  for  getting  the  games.  One  Sunday  morning  during  the  time  of  the 
World's  Series  when  all  good  baseballers  would  be  glued  to  their  radio  trans- 
mitters that  afternoon,  Dr.  Knapp  passed  me  in  the  church  aisle  and  whispered 
characteristically,  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  good  long  walk  this  after- 
noon?" 

He  taught  mathematics  brilliantly.  I  recall  a  meeting  of  a  committee  which 
acted  in  making  appointments  of  students  to  office  jobs  and  the  like.  A 
lad  was  being  commended  for  a  position  in  the  Treasurer's  Office.  His 
sponsors  spoke  fervently  of  his  fitness,  of  how  good  he  was  in  mathematics, 
and  after  a  time  Knapp  had  had  enough  of  that  line  of  persuasion  as  he 
remarked  in  an  audible  whisper,  "You  don't  mean  mathematics  -  you  mean  com- 
putation." He  was  far  more  than  a  computer;  his  field  was  mathematics,  and 
he  knew  what  it  meant.  One  of  his  many  avocations  was  that  of  surveyor  for 
the  College  and  for  townspeople.  He  made  a  survey  for  my  wife  and  me  when 
we  secured  a  lot  and  built  a  house. 
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The  College  had  ver>'  scant  equipment  in  astronomy,  but  there  was  much  that 
could  be  done  with  a  small  glass,  a  few  star  maps  and  "Daddy"  Knapp  to 
supplv  the  enthusiasm  and  he  developed  a  descriptive  course  in  astronomy 
which  attracted  nighttime  star  watchers  and  opened  the  door  more  than  a 
little  onto  the  wonders  of  the  Heavens  for  many. 

He  was  a  bird  lover  and  taught  many  a  boy  about  birds,  and  trees,  and  stones, 
and  the  stars.  I  recall  one  theme  he  used  more  than  once  as  he  spoke  to  the 
students  in  chapel.   It  was  what  he  had  in  mind  in  all  his  relationships, 
especially  with  boys.  All  the  boys  knew  him  and  young  boy  scouts  knew  about 
how  much  he  knew  about  ever>'thing  and  looked  forvv-ard  covetously  to  the  time 
for  taking  scout  tests  from  "Daddy"  Knapp.  The  emphasis  was  on  the  fact 
that  what  you  do  -  are  doing  today  -  will  be  part  of  what  you  become.  You 
are  inescapable  self -builders. 

Relatively  early,  baseball  became  a  major  sport  at  Maryville.  We  like  to 
recall  that  back  in  the  '70's,  President  Samuel  Wilson  as  a  student,  played 
shortstop.  The  field  was  at  the  south  west  edge  of  the  campus.  Left  field 
was  level  but  sloped  up  through  center  field  to  a  veritable  hill  in  right 
field  that  lent  itself  to  the  skills  of  a  mountain  goat.  Finally  in  the 
mid- thirties  work  set  in  to  make  the  field  level  and  Dr.  Knapp  was  the 
survevor  and  supervisor  of  the  enterprise.  Every  afternoon  during  the  weeks 
required  for  the  work,  he  was  out  wdth  his  surveying  instruments  and  the 
work  crew  and  worked  with  them  like  a  construction  boss  till  the  field  was 
level.  It  was  our  field  but  we  all  knew  it  was  in  a  special  way  "Daddy" 
Knapp 's  field  and  one  of  his  proudest  accomplishments. 

Ever>^one  loved  him.  He  was  thorough  and  demanding  as  a  teacher  but  he  was 
always  fair.  He  treated  his  students  as  valid  human  beings  and  there  was 
total  absence  of  favoritism.  He  made  no  bid  for  distinction.  He  was  a 
loyal  and  devout  churchman  but  I  cannot  recall  his  ever  holding  church 
office  and  he  almost  never  spoke  in  public  except  in  the  classroom.  He 
taught  gladly,  thoroughly.  He  decried  sham  and  pretense.  He  was  con- 
siderate of  others  and  in  his  quiet  way  made  folk  feel  richer  for  having 
known  him. 

EDMUND   WAYNE   DAVIS 

The  second  of  this  incomparable  tis'o  came  to  Mary\alle  College  in  1915, 
arriving  a  vear  after  Knapp  and  three  years  before  me.  He  came  to  the 
College^from  a  Kno>adlle  Boys'  School  to  each  Greek,  although  I  imagine 
his  program  in  Knoxville  was  Latin.  He  and  I  became  friends  rather  quickly, 
for  we  found  ourselves  not  onlv  congenial  but  we  soon  established  the  tact 
that  we  had  associations  in  common.  Illinois  was  the  background  for  both 
of  us   Our  fathers  were  both  Cumberland  Presbyterian  ministers.  Marshall 
in  Missouri  and  Omaha  in  Illinois  were  the  country  of  the  Davis  family 
background,  while  Greenville  in  Illinois  was  mine.  St.  Louis  was  the  cit> 
we  both  knew  and  claimed  as  ours,  although,  of  course,  we  had  no  knowledge 
of  each  other  until  many  years  along  the  way. 

Davis-  father,  while  his  family  was  young,  worked  as  the  founder  and  con- 
ductor of  an  Indian  Boys'  school  in  Oklahoma.  Wayne  Davis  loved  to  tell 
about  the  school  and  to  boast  of  his  position  as  the  only  non- Indian  boy 
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in  the  school.  This  school  grew  to  be  one  o£  the  state  colleges  in  later 
years  and  late  in  E.  W.  Davis'  life  a  commemorative  recognition  was  held 
for  the  elder  Davis,  the  founder.  The  son,  E.  W. ,  was  thus,  late  in  life, 
called  back  to  the  site  of  the  early  Indian  School  to  share  the  honors  being 
given  the  pioneer  founder. 

Davis  took  his  A.B.  degree  at  Missouri  Valley  College  in  Marshall,  his  family 
town,  and  went  on  from  there  to  Harvard  for  an  M.A.  degree  in  the  classics. 
For  me  the  record  is  a  blank  until  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Knoxville,  the 
date  of  which  I  do  not  know.  The  Knox\alle  school  was  the  Baker-Himel  Boys' 
School.  He  told  me  little  of  that  school  but  in  later  years  I  was  often 
astonished  by  his  detailed  knowledge  of  Knoxville.   In  those  Baker-Himel 
years  he  had  tramped  the  streets  and  by-ways  of  that  sprawling  unplanned  city 
till  his  knowledge  of  it  was  better  than  any  map. 

Life  was  always  deeply  interesting  to  Davis  and  to  him  much  of  it  was  funny. 
He  delighted  in  human  oddities  and  whimsies.  One  of  his  hobbies  was  visiting 
obscure  cemeteries  with  special  interest  in  the  dates  and  in  the  verse  and 
eulogies  carved  on  the  lowly  stones.  He  was  by  no  means  a  recluse  but  he  had 
lived  much  to  himself  and  he  found  enjo>Tnent  even  when  alone. 

Whe  he  came  to  Maryville  he  was  not  married  but  he  had  been  long  betrothed  to 
Ella  Goodson,  a  Missouri  Valley  classmate,  and  shortly  after  his  appointment 
at  Mar)^ille  they  were  happily  married.  Mrs.  Davis  and  my  wife  became  fast 
friends  and  we  had  many  happy  times  together.  Mrs.  Davis  died  a  few  years 
before  his  retirement. 

He  was  stockily  built  -  an  especially  well  shaped  head  and  searchingly  keen 
eyes.  His  hair  must  early  have  had  a  tinge  of  red  in  it.  We  played  a  good 
bit  of  tennis  in  our  earlier  years  at  Maryville.  He  was  very  greatly  my 
superior  but  in  the  days  of  Bill  Tilden,  Davis  made  no  championship  head  lines. 

His  manner  of  speech  was  slow  and  deliberate.  Much  lay  between  the  lines  and 
people  who  did  not  know  him  well  thought  he  was  impatient  -  and  sometimes  he 
was  -  but  most  of  the  appearance  of  impatience  was  a  sort  of  assumed  attitude 
which  convoyed  his  humor.  He  did  not  take  fools  gladly.  He  was  a  deep-dyed 
Republican  -  he  could  not  understand  at  all  how  I  could  be  so  unlike  him  in 
political  philosophy.  He  held  no  patience  for  the  manouvers  of  the  New  Deal, 
social  service  legislation,  and  especially  for  F.  D.  R. 

We  loved  him  for  his  sturdy  individualism.  His  slow  growly  retorts  or  with- 
holdings became  neighborhood  legends.  One  ordinar>'  morning  as  the  school 
pressed  in  to  chapel  I  fell  into  step  with  Davis.  He  was  not  in  a  happy 
mood  and  the  young  folks'  lightmindedness  irked  him  and  he  growled  to  me, 
"I  wish  these  kids  would  all  go  home."  To  one  of  my  friends  he  complained 
that  he  could  hear  just  as  well  as  ever  only  he  heard  a  little  more  slowly. 
His  half- facetious  substitute  for  a  bearer  at  a  funeral  was  "polar-bear." 
And  he  loved  the  story  of  the  lady  who  said  she  wanted  to  go  to  Washington 
the  worst  way  and  the  man  at  the  desk  said,  "Then  you  want  to  go  the  B  and 
0."  Once  his  family  in  Missouri  and  his  friends  in  Maryville  were  urging 
him  to  visit  his  brother  in  Kansas  City  and  his  reply  was  he  couldn't  go; 
he  couldn't  find  his  hat.  He  probably' couldn ' t ,  not,  at  least,  right  away; 
but  he  probably  found  it,  for  I  think  he  went. 
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Late  in  his  life  he  made  a  trip  to  Texas  to  visit  relatives  and  in  Houston 
he  went  to  see  the  Asrto-Dome.  He  did  more  than  go  to  the  entrance  and 
look  in;  he  toured  the  place  thoroughly  and  at  the  end  those  in  charge  gave 
him  a  medal  or  decoration  as  token  of  his  membership  in  the  Asrto-Club  or 
something  of  the  sort.  He  brought  it  home  and  showed  it  to  his  friends.  He 
thought  it  funny,  but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  conceal  his  pride  in 
having  it. 

Unfortunately,  because  he  taught  Greek,  his  classes  were  small  and  his 
student  acquaintanceships  limited,  but  he  was  generally  respected  on  the 
Campus  and  in  the  community.  And  his  oisti  students  loved  him  greatly.  Often, 
they  said,  the  parentheses  he  half- growled  under  his  breath  were  the  best 
things  he  said  and  they  learned  to  read  him,  if  not  loud  and  clear,  at  least 
quite  satisfyingly. 

An  informal  unplanned  conversation  with  Davis  was  a  feast.  It  became  at  once 
a  monologue  and  no  matter  at  what  point  it  began  it  proceeded  sinuously, 
full  of  by-ways  and  turnings.  The  side  roads  led  to  irrelevancies  but,  no 
matter.  It  was  all  interesting  and  if  the  time  was  long  enough  just  possibly 
the  intended  end  was  reached. 

He  loved  Missouri,  the  great  Mississippi,  the  Illinois  country.  Omaha  was 
an  eastern  Illinois  border  community  which  held  rich  associations  for  Wayne 
Davis.   I  think  it  may  have  been  his  mother's  native  place.   I  wish  I  could 
recall  the  Omaha  story  of  a  pop-corn  field. 

He  was  something  of  a  musician,  a  clarinet  I  think  it  was  he  played  for  years 
in  the  College  Orchestra.  Late  in  life  he  became  an  investor  and  under  good 
counsel  accumulated  enough  to  make  significant  benefactions  to  institutions 
he  believed  in. 

This  man,  like  the  other  member  of  the  Two,  was  completely  unpretentious  and 
free  from  cant  and  insincerity.   I  did  not  see  him  enough  in  the  last  years. 
It  has  been  one  of  my  many  shortcomings  that  I  do  not  properly  seek  out  and 
visit  my  friends.   It  is  not  neglect,  although  it  looks  like  it.   It  is 
deeper  than  neglect;  it  is  a  sort  of  reverse  affection  which  renders  me  re- 
gretful in  the  face  of  the  going  down  of  friendship's  sun.   I  am  saddened  at 
what  seems  like  carelessness.  I  am  not  careless;  I  am  sad  in  the  coming  on 
of  finality,  for  I  loved  this  man  dearly.   I  enjoyed  him  beyond  most;  I  had 
fun  i\T.th  him  and  we  shared  more  serious  moods;  I  had  respect  for  the  wry, 
kindly,  iinpatient,  winding  workings  of  his  mind. 
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